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THE DESERTED CABIN: A TALE OF THE ‘NEW PURCHASE, 


I. 


Go wiTH me at once, gentle reader, into the heart of Illinois. — 
Lives of sorrow have been lived, and tales of sorrow must be 
told.—Here we are, on the banks of a beautiful stream. Itisa 
lovely spot, is it not? Lined with trees of magnificent growth, 
and fringed with hazle, and sumach, and pawpaw, to their very 
edge, how transparent the waters, and how quietly they glide 
along over the pebbly bottom. Here is a natural arbor, formed by 
the white-thorn and the wild-apple. Spread your ’kerchief on the 
velvet grass, and we will recline awhile in the delicious shade. 
Pluck yourself a bouquet—the modest violet, the delicate anemone, 
the bright scarlet pink, the brilliant larkspur, and the rich lupine— 
they all grow wild here, and kiss your feet at every step.—That is 
a noble forest, on the other side of the stream. And yonder’s an 
opening in the tangled undergrowth at our right. It is the work 
of human. hands; the woodman’s axe has been busy here; we will 
rise and follow its windings a little way. What an atmosphere 


one inhales here—redolent of the fragrance of ten thousand blos- 
soms—and how refreshingly it laves the cheek and temple! Who» 


would think that Death ever intruded here, where everything is so 
instinct with glorious life. Yet he does; the breath of the char- 
nel-house comes upon the gale; even now we are inhaling, with 
this balmy air, the vapor of the morass, which is laden with the 
seeds of Disease. 

Now, we are at a pleasantly-situated cabin. The West is full 
of such; and they are frequently the abodes of health and happi- 
ness; not always. But what a delightful site is this for a dwelling- 
house. On the opposite side, a road has been opened through the 
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heavy and luxuriant growth which lines the stream; and in the dis- 
tance, a rolling prairie is visible. Away—away it stretches, till 
the eye cannot distinguish between it and the bending sky. En- 
chanting groves occasionally dot its mellow green bosom, not un- 
like the scattered clouds on the sky, of a summer’s day. 

‘Beautiful!—The ground descends all around us. So elevated’ 
and airy, this must be the residence of health. We will enter and 
partake the hospitalities of the Backwoodsman. What! deserted?’ 

Even so. Yonder is something which has hitherto escaped our 
eye. Yousee that stagnant morass, just behind the house. The 
Pestilence isat work there, with his horrid mildews and agues, con- 
cocting all manner of fevers with which mortal flesh is afflicted. 
How thoughtless, to build a house for the living, on the very con- 
fines of the territory of Death.—A tale of sorrow belongs to this de- 
serted cabin. I have been here before, and know it well. Yonder 
are the graves of the late dwellers here. We will go to them; and 
above the bones of the unconscious sleepers, rehearse their history. 
—Thy step is light, young lady, and the tint of thy cheek, rosy 
and healthful. And thou, beautiful youth! the springs of thy life 
are elastic, and thy brow is without furrows or shadows. Yet only 
a few years may elapse, ere our virtues and frailties may be re- 
counted at our graves—even as we speak now of the dead be- 
neath us. 

An upright, intelligent, industrious New-England farmer, was 
Richard Ellery. He wasa son of the father of many children, and 
consequently received but a small portion when he became of age. 
But with this he began the world, light-hearted and honest, for him- 
self. He was not long without an ‘helpmeet for man;’ and for a 
number of years, his farm yielded abundantly. But with wedlock 
came children, and with children came many new wants, and with 
- these many new wants there came no increase of land. Therefore, 
they could not be gratified; and the fifteenth anniversary of his 
wedding day, witnessed the sale of the little farm of Mr. Ellery. 
His family, consisting of himself, his wiie, three daughters, and an 
infant son, were getting ready to remove to the Great West. _ Illi- 
nois was at that time thought to be the paradise of this section of 
the Union; and to Illinois Mr. Ellery had determined to remove.— 
He should leave New-England without many regrets. He had lived 
a hard life, and an easy one was in prospect. His elder children 
were well educated for a farmer’s daughters, and by the time the 
younger would be old enough to go to school, there would be good 
country schools in his neighborhood, and he should then be better 
able than he had yet been to give them schooling. It was a young, 
beautiful, and productive country, to which he was going: and 
he was leaving an old and sterile one. What if the latter were 
hallowed by many glorious recollections: it was his birth-place, 
and would still be his country, though he was about to give it up 


for another. 
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Such were the thoughts that coursed rapidly through Mr. Ellery’s 
mind, as he was getting ready to start for the ‘Far West.’ 

Everything is now arranged for the journey. With swelling 
hearts the last ‘good bye’ is spoken, and the last farewell waved. 
The crack of the driver’s whip is heard; and a young man of gen- 
teel appearance presses the fair hand of the eldest daughter. ‘That 
hand is yielded without reserve; and as he bears it to his tremulous 
lips, a voice, timid and choked, bids him ‘good bye.’ And now the 
fair face of that gentle girl is hidden in her ’kerchief; and though 
she waves her hand to the youth as he stands looking after the 
started vehicle, yet she sees him not. And now he sees her no 
more—for a watery film hascome over his eyes—and with an ach- 
ing heart he turns his back upon the little party and leaves the spot. 
—That youth was George Ayton, the lover of Mary Ellery; and 
theirs was the saddest parting of all. In many an after day did he 
seek that spot, and stand and gaze down the road which the emi- 
grants had taken. He would laugh at himself, sometimes, and go 
away; but ’twas no use; it was ‘hallowed ground’ to him, and thith- 
er, the next pleasant eve, his unprompted feet would bear him 
again. 

e With the toils and troubles inseparable from such a journey, the 
little party reached the land of their destination, if not that of prom- 
ise. Mr. Ellery had not yet made his purchase; and the family 
were left at a pleasant village, while he went upon that business. 
Their hosts were attentive, and the inhabitants generally, some of 
them from their own New-England, hospitable; so that the few 
weeks Mr. Ellery was absent, were passed happily enough. Mary 
alone was sorrowful, and she only whenalone. ‘That ‘aching void,’ 
which exists in the bosom when the heart is absent, was hers; and 
it was sometimes filled with sad presentiments.—But her father had 
purchased his land, and built their ‘castle,’ as he called it at his 
return; and all was gaiety again among the little party of emigrants, 
as they started once more upon their journey to the El Dorado of 
their imaginations. Three nights they had to ‘camp out,’ and on 
the morning of the fourth day, ‘in the leafy month of June,’ they 
reached their own domains. 

It was yet early when they halted on the banks of this beautiful 
stream. The birds had not ended their matins; and the woods re- 
sounded with the melody of the busy warblers. It was with feel- 
ings of pride and satisfastion that the father informed his family they 
now stood ‘under their own vine and fig tree, and indicated the 
direction of the small cabin which had been built for their recep- 
tion.—The young children were frisking about on the richly car- 

eted banks of the stream, their wild and disheveled hair covered 
with thousands of glittering dew-drops, shaken from the slender 
saplings, and their cheeks flushed with the healthful exercise. Mr. 
Ellery and his wife stood on a slight eminence, suggesting to each 
other matters for future ‘consideration, and already planning a hun- 
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dred little conveniences. Mary and her eldest sister had wander- 
edup the stream a few rods, and were standing upon a considerable 
rise, which commanded a most delightful view. Clara’s rosy face 
was animated, and her bosom swelling with emotions of delight. 
Her joy was intense; and Mary shared her feelings. But a cloud 
rested upon the beautiful face of the latter. She felt that her body 
alone was in this enchanting paradise: her thoughts and recollec- 
tions were of another day, and her heart was inanotherland. Her 
sister rallied her—but she minded it not. She was bound in a 
spell too sweet to wish it broken. Thought was everything to 
her now—a whole world—and it was peopled with one being. She 
feared she was foolish—but she had no desire to be otherwise: she 
knew she was sorrowful—but she would not if she could be happy. 
—The sisters returned together to the waggon. 

The food-chest is now lifted to the ground, and the wholesome 
contents are spread out over a few boards, covered with a snowy 
table-cloth. It is yet several miles tothe house, and the emigrants 
are about breakfasting in the grove;—a grassy and flowery carpet 
beneath them—the haw-tree and pawpaw and persimon around— 
and the interlocking arms of the gigantic oak, and elm, and maple 
above. It is a delightful placea—And now the happy family have 
knelt around the rude table, and the voice of prayer ascends in the 
solitude, accompanied by the gay, and mellow, and plaintive notes 
ofits thousands of varied choristers. It is a scene for the pencil of 
genius.— The fervent prayer is ended, and the little circle have 
gathered at the table. With what an appetite the wholesome vi- 
ands are consumed, and pure water from a chrystal spring hard by. 
That saucy jay! see how he shows off his foppishness, on that white 
inorn, just at Mary’s elbow. He is the beau of the woodlands, 
and the veriest dandy alive. But Mary is quiet and pensive, and 
he is only trying to change the current of her thoughts. He is a 
good fellow, after all, though he does wear such a Bond-street dress. 
—Ah! that gentle and beautiful robin—it has picked a crumb from 
the very table. And there comes the whistling thrush; but he 
shears off without accomplishing his purpose, and darts into the 
hazle-thicket to consider the business anew. But the exclamations 
of the gladdened children frighten them—and they are all getting 
shy.—-There, the meal is finished—the things are packed up—the 
crumbs shaken upon the grass—and the joyous emigrants are ford- 
ing the stream. ec, now, what a fine meal these gay birds are 
making. ‘Such cheer is not afforded them every day. They will 
soon find the cabin of their new acquaintances, and visit it often, 
without doubt. | 





iT. 
Tue New-isngland women are distinguished for their taste and 
good housewifery. ‘hey know how to make a short string tie up 
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a good deal of anything—and can set off a house to most excellent 
advantage, with very little furniture.—Mrs. Ellery was a capital 
housekeeper; and it was not long before the interesting emigrants 
had everything comfortable about them. ‘There was nov elty in the 
new kind of life they were leading, and it delighted them exceeding- 
ly. Mr. Ellery broke up alittle of his prairie- -land, and planted a few 
late crops; and with the assistance of ‘a hand,’ got along finely in 
his preparations for the next year’s business. 

All were happy but Mary. A shadow was upon her spirit, which 
she could not banish; which indeed, though it shut out the sunshine 
of hope, and touched ‘her young heart with the mildew of despair, 
she wished not removed.—When love has once invaded the sanc- 
tuary of the female bosom, and the heart is wholly given up to its 
delightful influences, it cannot be eradicated by force, or distance, 
or time. LEntreaties are unheeded, arguments unheard, commands 
unregarded. Between two hearts consecrated by pure affection, 
and betrothed to each other, mountains and valleys and oceans 
may intervene, but they shall be unavailing; for there is a silent 
communion of heart with heart—an annihilation, as it were, of dis- 
tance—or rather a spiritual ubtquity—which nothing can destroy or 
interrupt. ‘Time, with his many changes, passes along—but that 
secret communion is the same; he works no change there. Itisa 
fascination that grows stronger every day,and is yielded to with 
pleasure; and though it destroys the brightness of the eye,and feeds 
upon the rose of the cheek, yet is there no eflort to break it—no 
wish to have it otherwise than as it is. 

Mary Ellery was a good girl; and, in their new mode of life, for 
a time she took much of the care and trouble of the family off her 
mother’s hands. But she was a delicate being, and had never been 
blessed with very good health.—The summer came; and with it 
arose a cloud w hich brought gloom to the happy family circle. At 
first it was, as it were, but a speck on the horizon; but it rolled up 
higher and higher, and grew blacker and blacker, till its pent up 
furies burst upon the little household, carrying death and desola- 
tion, where all was peace, and hope, and happiness. 

Infancy suffers much in our western climate; more than in other 
sections of the Union; much more than in the middle States. And 
a close warm evening in August, witnessed a little funeral proces- 
sion leave the door of the humble dwelling of the Ellerys. This 
grave, here at our right, had just been dug; hither, sorrowfu!lly and 
slowly, came the bereaved family; a rough box was borne along by 
the weeping father, over which a simple white cloth had been laid; 
and here, amid prayers, and sobs, and tears, the little infant was 
laid forever:—the little infant, whose esa prattle was just be- 
ginning to interest the ear—whose little feet were just getting able 
to uphold its staggering body, and carry it from chair to chair, and 
from sister to sister—whose ‘round, dimpled hands, were ever reach- 
ing out after bird, or star, or hlossom—whose laughing blue eyes 
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opened always with the earliest dawn—whose lisping tongue began 
to chatter in the morning, sometimes before the birds had com- 
menced their matins: here they gave it up forever, and returned 
with heavy hearts to their.melancholy dwelling.—But no sooner 
had they reached it, than another trial was prepared for them. 
Mary had been the principal attendant upon the sick ‘child; the 
mother’s health had been poor for some weeks; and night and day 
did the kind and gentle sister walk the cabin with the suffering 
child in her arms. Infancy, as old age, is sometimes very capri- 
cious; and the little sufferer had taken a liking to its elder sister; 
and no arms but hers could nurse, and no hand but hers give it 
what little nourishment it took. But her tender nursing was inef- 
fectual; and it wore away, day by day, and hour by hour, till, at the 
time of its death, it was a mere skeleton. 

The infant’s loss was a severe shock to all; but the sensitive Ma- 


2? to whom it had lately become nearer and dearer than ever, felt 


separation more acutely than any. Her health had been im- 
paired in attending upon it, and she was now fit only for the sick 
couch. But she made its tittle shroud, and assisted in dressing it 
for the grave. She feared she could keep about no longer; but she 
said nothing of her indisposition, and made one of the small pro- 
cession, which brought and deposited it here. When she reached 
home, she went immediately to her bed; and the fever—the scourge 
of the emigrant to this beautiful and productive land—began its 
ravages upon her feeble body. A week passed—and she was very 
low. But she murmured not; and her thoughts were equally divid- 
ed between heaven and her stricken family. Sometimes a recol- 
lection would start up of by-gone days, and hopes, and calculations; 
—then her vision would become clouded; and the loved face of one 
far away, would look through the indistinctness, and smile sweetly 
upon her;—then she would murmur his name; and the husky sound 
of her own voice would break the sweet trance, and a flush would 
instantly spring to her pale face, and spread over her beautiful neck 
and bosom, and the bare white arm that lay outside of the thin cov- 
ering of her sick bed.—At such times, the buoyant spirit of her 
sister Clara, would break out in a jest; but the deathly hue which 
would almost instantly succeed the deep flush, and overspread the 
suffering invalid’s face, would bring a chill to the heart of the fair 
and gay watcher, and the half finished jest would die away on her 
lips. 
oo week passed. Mary seemed neither better nor worse. 
She now lamented for the first time that they had left their own 
New-England; and mentioned some delicacy, of which she thought 
she could eat a little. ‘They had not the means of preparing it 
about the house; but the fond Clara immediately had a horse sad- 





dled, and started for the house of a neighbor, about five miles dis- 


tant, where she had been once with Mary to return the visit of a 
farmer’s daughter, who had called upen them soon after their arri- 
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val at the cabin. It was a hot, sultry August afternoon; but Mr. 
Ellery was busy, and Clara thought she could go and get back be- 
fore night.—She was much fatigued when she reached the neighbor’s 
house; but the kindness of the farmer’s wife—who furnished her with 
all she wanted, and more,—revived her; and though a dark cloud 
‘med the western horizon, and sent forth frequent flashes of light, 
she very soon started on her return, rejoiced that she had the 
means in her possession, of contributing to the gratification of her 
sister, and perhaps aiding in her restoration to health. She had 
not proceeded more than a couple of miles, when the whole sky 
was overcast with the dark cloud, from which every now-and-then 
issued a vivid streak of lightning, and a peal of thunder that shook 
the earth.—It was insufferably hot, and a fearful stillness prevailed 
around. All at once a hoarse roar, like that of the rolling and 
tumbling surf, was heard in the distance; and in a few moments 
torrents of rain poured down, completely drenching the affection- 
ate girl. She took to a large tree for shelter. But in a moment 
afterwards the rain abated a little; and then came that death-like 
and fearful silence again. She was about resuming her course, 
when suddenly the whole firmament seemed in a blaze; and while 
her dazzled eyes were still closed, a deafening peal burst from the 
clouds, succeeded quick as thought by a tremendous crash—and 
away dashed her frightened horse, snorting, and flinging her to the 

round. 
. The bolt had struck and split a large tree to the heart, not more 
than a couple of rods from the spot where Clara was. Fortunately, 
she was not much hurt in her fall; but the storm was again raging 
more furiously than ever, and tearful apprehensions began to come 
over her mind. Still three miles from home—a storm which held 
out no promise of abating—in the depth of a thick and unknown 
forest—and night rapidly closing in! A trying situation for any- 
body; how much more so, for a young girl. But Clara Ellery was a 
daughter of the land of the pilgrims.—She got upon her feet, and 
looking up, saw that the tree she was beneath, took a bend about 
twenty feet from the ground, and consequently formed a shelter 
which would keep off the rain for some time. Under this she took 
her station——and stood anxiously awaiting a sufficient abatement 
of the storm to allow her to retrace her steps to the dwelling of 
their generous neighbors. 





Ill. 


Aut was dismay in the humble dwelling of the Ellerys. The 
storm continued, and the night was coming on. ‘The dear child 
will surely not attempt to return to-night?’ said Mrs. Ellery, look- 
ing away in the distance. ‘They will not allow her,’ replied her 
husband. ‘But she may have started, pa, before the storm came 
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up, said the fearful invalid. ‘Hardly, my dear child; she had not 
more than got there..—A_ half hour passed, and the storm contin- 
ued, without much abatement.—‘Oh,’ sighed Mary, ‘how I wish I 
had said nothing about the dainty. I know Clara would not stop— 
she would not notice the gathering storm—and if she did, she 
would try to reach home before it broke. Iam sure of it—I am 
sure of it,’—and she wrung her hands and wept. In vain did the 
parents endeavor to calm her mind.—It was getting dusk; and they 
sat down to supper with heavy hearts. It was now evident that 
Mr. Ellery was not so tranquil as he tried to appear. A plate had 
been placed, as usual, for the absent Clara. ‘I cannot eat,’ said 
he, ‘when her place is vacant;’ and he got up and walked to the 
door. A noise was heard, like that of a horse in full speed. ‘Oh, 
God! what is that!’ exclaimed the half-distracied mother, as she 
sprang to her husband’s side, and gazed intently in the direction 
from which the sound came. There was a moment’s silence—a 
moment of painful suspense for the agonized family—then splash, 
splash, in the creek—a moment more of silence and breathless sus- 
pense—not a word was spoken—not a limb stirred—not a cheek 
but was pale.-—T'ramp, tramp, again on the shore—every head was 
bent forward—every eye strained to its utmost—every lip ready 
to exclaim, in joy or anguish as it might be—tramp, tramp, and the 
panting animal came in sight—r iderless—without saddle—and trem- 
bling in every limb. He stopped, at the well-known voice of his 
master. Jh, dear! she is lost—killed!? shrieked the mother, 
wringing her hands in despair. Mary sank back on her pillow, un- 
conscious. The voice of lamentation was heard through all the 
house. 

Telling his assistant to follow him upon the other horse, Mr. 
Ellery immediately mounted the jaded and trembling animal his 
daughter had ridden, and urged it rapidly back upon its own tracks. 
But night was closing in fast, and the rain still continued to pour 
down. It was soon too dark to distinguish the track, and the as- 
sistant coming up, they separated, and went groping about through 
the woods, hallooing at the top of their voices. But their shouts 
were answered only by the thunder-cloud, and the echoing forest; 
and in half an hour, they were again together. Mr. Ellery now 
proposed that the assistant should tr y to find the house of their 
neighbors in search of tidings there, while he would continue to 
scour the woods. ‘They separated again; and the anxious parent 
kept wandering from tree to tree, and from hill to valley, continu- 
ally shouting the name of his lost child. At times he would hear a 
faint cry in the distance; hope would re-animate his heart, and he 
would pause to listen: then the yell or scream of some wild animal 
would break upon his ear, and his fears would become excruciating. 
—The rain continued, at intervals during the whole night; and Mr. 
Ellery was not rejoined by his assistant till day-break. Their kind 
neighbors were now out, and the search became general. They 
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soon found the spot where Clara had been thrown from the horse, 
and traced her to the tree under which she had taken shelter; 
and thence towards the house whither she had been on her errand, 
till they came to where a by-path intersected the direct one. Wan- 
dering about in the dusk of the evening, tired, and frightened, and 
sick at heart, she had taken the wrong path. They followed her 
on this, as long as they could distinguish any footprints; and then 
the party branched out again in various directions.—In quarter of 
an hour, a loud but sorrowful shout was heard, from the wretched 
father. All hurried towards him; and found him on the bank of the 
swollen creek, with his daughter in his arms. He had found her 
lying upon the spot where he was now seated; and there, overcome 
by cold, and fear, and fatigue, she had sunk down insensible, after 
having wandered about in the rain and mud till the night was far 
advanced. She was cold and unconscious, but not lifeless; and what 
a joy lighted the faces of the little circle of emigrants, who had 
passed the night miserable beyond description, when they saw the 
father returning with his precious burthen. 

In the afternoon of that day, Clara took some nourishment; and 
the next morning was able to sit up a little while. But her frame, 
unused to any hardships, had received a terrible shock; and she was 
soon seized with racking pains in the head and back, and cramps in 
the limbs. Every assistance was rendered them by their good 
neighbors, which their situation made necessary. Clara received 
the best attention that could be given her; but she did not get easier 
till midnight, when symptoms of fever manifested themselves. 
She had taken an opiate, and continued in a delirious slumber till 
morning, when she awoke with a burning thirst, and very high 
fever. 

Oh, how the affectionate Mary wished now, to be able to render 
assistance to her sister, who had come to so much suffering, through 
kindness toher. And she prayed for strength, and thought she 
would try to get well—well enough to smooth her sister’s pillow, 
hand her her medicines, and sit by and fan her—even that would 
be a pleasure to her, and might contribute to the recovery of Clara. 
—The thought inspirited her; she slept well that night; and three 
days afterwards,—so greatly is the body under the influence of the 
mind,—she was able to sit for three or four hours by her sister’s 
bedside, and do various things for the suffermg Clara, which she 
fancied nobody else could do so well. But the pains had returned; 
and it was evident the sufferer could not live long; a few hours at 
most, would end her earthly career; and these were spent in offices 
of parental love and sisterly affection,—and in communion of spirit 
with spirit, around the bed of the dying girl. She had suffered so 
much for some hours, that, though a death-like stillness pgevailed, 
not a sigh was heard as the last throe told, that the struggle was 


over. 
That is Clara’s grave, with the beautifui wild-flowers upon it, 
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peeping above the grass. They are gay things—but a heavy heart 
was with the hand that planted them there a couple of weeks after 
the burial of the light-hearted Clara. That hand was Mary Elle- 
ry’s;and it was the first time she had been well enough to venture 
out so far as the grave of her sister. Her father had never been 
well since the fatal night of Clara’s misfortune, and was then lying 
dangerously ill—_—But why prolong a narrative, whose details 
are those only of affliction? You see, there are four graves: This 
is Mr. Ellery’s—that is his wife’s. He died of a disease, the seeds 
of which were sown during the stormy night of his search for his 
lost child; Mrs. Ellery with the fever which is prevalent here every 
summer, but not of it: a broken heart was hers—and she went down 
to the grave, not regretting her departure. They were both buried 
within two months after the death of Clara; and of the late happy 
family of emigrants, Mary and her youngest sister alone remained. 

Oh, it was a delight to the human eye, during the sickness of her 
parents, to see the assiduity with which the gentle Mary, yet weak 
from her own indisposition, administered to their wants. She was 
constantly with them, alleviating their present sufferings, and 
smoothing their paths to the grave, which she felt they were rapid- 
ly approaching. Her strength seemed, and indeed was supernatu- 
ral. An invisible Hand was upon her, invigorating her body, and 
calming her spirit. In all, and through all—the sick-couch—the 
death-bed—the shroud, and pall, and the rough coflin—the last 
look, and procession, and burial—she never wept.———There is a 
grief which lies too deep for tears—and it was Mary Ellery’s. 
The sun of May but warms the moisture of the earth, and the 
plain is covered with grass and flowers: the sun of August dries up 
the moisture, and scorches the plain, and the grass and flowers 
wither and crisp. Sorrow touches the human breast, and the bit- 


ter waters gush out: Anguish pierces to the heart,and the tears 
that were ready to start, are restrained, and dry up. 


The Illinois farmer, some part of whose family had been with 


Mary through all her aillictions, took her and the little Alice to his 
own house, where they were treated with great kindness and con- 
sideration. In a little while, letters were written to their friends 
at the East; but winter was now setting in, anda journey to Illi- 
nois was a matter too formidable to be undertaken at that season 
of the year, unless circumstances made it absolutely necessary. 
This, Mary informed them was not the case with respect to her 
and her sister, as they were both welcome and contented where 
they were. She would have enclosed a word for George Ayton, 
but her delicacy shrank from the task. She knew that he would 
hear of her trials, and fendiy hoped that she should then hear from 
him. She was not mistaken. About mid-winter letters arrived 
from hét friends and from George. These were duly answered. 
— In the spring of 1830, while traveling in these parts, I was for- 





tunate enough to encounter a brother of Mr. Ellery’s, who was 
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tarrying a few days at the county town, on business relative to 
the estate of the deceased. When this was adjusted,I madea 
Visit with him to the hospitable house of the worthy Illinosian, and 
from him learned the particulars which I have related respecting the 
emigrants, and the Deserted Cabin. 

Mary Ellery’s heart was in New-England; but the bones of her 
parents, and the grave of that sister who had so well loved her, were 
here; and the very thought of leaving them, gave her pain. She 
could not do it; though the recollections of her residence here, were 
almost wholly of a painful character, yet it was ‘hallowed ground’ 
to her, and she could never be happy were she to abandon it. She 
therefore felt it to be her duty, to disregard the advice of her uncle, 
and the promptings of love; and, young as she was, she determined 
to remain in a landof strangers. —LBut, bless me! the sun is just 
down—let us up and away. 

‘A fine rise, this—and whata beautiful view it commands.’ 

Delightful. And you see that neat white cottage yonder—or 
rather that part of it whichis not hidden by the shrubbery. 

‘Yes. That must be another New-England family; such taste, as 
far as I have observed, is not at all characteristic of the Back woods. 
But they have been more fortunate in the location of their house 
than the poor Ellerys were.’ . 

Ay, it is a healthy spot, that—and its inhabitants are among the 
finest in the land. We must spend the night with them; be sure, 
we shall be right welcome. Hitch your horse there—he will be 
well taken care of—-and let us walkin. But here comes our host, 
that is to be. ‘Ah,George, my dear fellow! how are you? What, 
only a year married, and so fatherly-looking already! By Jupiter! 
But how’s your dear Mary? well, eh! and Alice? all well, 
eh! and the————But, bless me! I forget myself. Mr. Ayton, 
allow me to introduce my particular friend, Mr. Mr. : 
Mr. Ayton.’ 

Ww. D. G. 

















EPIGRAM. 


Lave t’uther morn, an aged pair of legs 
Friend Broadbrim bore along, in search of eggs. 
‘Eggs? neigh or !—well, see here;’ said a pert fellow— 
‘The bestin market!’ ‘Rather brown, and yellow,’ 
Replied the Broadbrim, passing on his way. ' 
‘Brown!’ —quoth the angry huckster—‘yellow, man' 
‘Not fresh enough.’ ‘Not fresh enough! d’ye say?’ 
Then in true democratic s‘yle began 
To rage, and dig them roughly from the bran. 
‘Not fresh, old boy! sce the e!—not fresh! the dickens!’ — 


‘Softly!’ qu oth Broadbrim—* Sofily! or thee’ll hurt the chickens!’ 
° AMINIDAB. 
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PENCIL NOTES OF A SHORT EXCURSION IN INDIANA. 


Eastern and Western Forests.—l po not remember to have seen 
in any writer, a comparison of the peculiarities of the western 
forests with those of the eastern. So far asI have observed in 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio, there are fewer flowers and fewer 
birds in the former than the latter. ‘There is a time between the 
first settlement of a country, and its complete cultivation, when 
birds are less numerous—tor the first clearmg has destroyed their 
usual food without substituting new, and familiarity with man has 
not yet made them fearless.—'lI'he western forests are more silent 
than the eastern. The tapping of the woodpecker, the screaming 
of the jay, and the barking of the squirrel, are heard—and the 
sharp echo of the woodman’s axe; and often the mournful booming 
of the far-off tree, as it falls pressed down by age, comes with a 
saddening influence on the mind. But tle rich melody from ten 
thousand singing birds, which stirs the air of the New-England 
woods, is wanting here. ‘The pennyroyal supplies the place of the 
green-sward—and the blood-root, the snake-root, and the ginseng, 
are in the place of their fairer but less useful eastern sisters.x— 
But there is a freshness of verdure, a profusion of foliage, a variety 
of trees, and a beauty of grouping, in a western forest, far sur- 
passing the conceptions of one who has gazed only oneastern 
groves. It is delightful to survey the former, when an interval of 
cleared land lies between. The pyramidal form of the beech— 
the tasseled buckeye—the magnificent black-walnut—and the 
honey-locust—-that sensitive-plant of trees—blend and contrast 
finely with each other; while the branching oak and the tufted 
poplar tower above, and the elm spreads among them its long 
shadowy arcades canopied with creeper and grape-vine. Often 
too is added the decayed tree, beautified, but destroyed, by the 
wreathing poison vine——an expressive emblem of protection re- 
paid with ingratitude—a striking example of life and death united. 





Clifiy Falls.—There is much picturesque and very beautiful 
scenery in the neighborhood of Madison, the seat of justice of 
Jefferson county.—'T'he country near the town is broken into hills 
separated by deep glens, through which many small streams find 
their way to the Ohio. These usually reach it over a series of 
limestone ledges, varying from thirty to one hundred feet in height, 
presenting many views well worthy the attention of the lovers of 
nature: Clifty, four miles from Madison, is one of these.—It was 








one of those voluptuous spring mornings, when the soul seems 
peculiarly suilused through the body, imparting to it something of 
its own elasticity and buoyancy, that, in company with a friend, 
I proceeded to visit the Cascade. Of all modes of progress, when 
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I can choose my own, give me the pedestrian. I prefer it for its 
independence, its safety, and its conduciveness to health. It is so 
delightful to turn untrammeled from your course, now for a rain- 
bow floweret, now for some rare or beautiful mmeral—to pluck 
the wild fruit, or to follow the voice of the distant waterfall through 
the woods and hills, until you stand upon its shivermg brink.— 
There is no care on your free spirit—You have no horse to provide 
for—There is nothing to chain in the wayward impulses of the 
mind, with the fettermg thoughts of earth, and of loss and gain. 
On one side of the road which ascends the hill, is a deep ravine, 
from whose recesses comes up the sound of a rushing stream, ina 
murmur softened by distance, and whose bed, clogged by rocks, 
and sides abrupt and cragged, in some measure prepare the mind 
of the traveler for the region of country which he is approaching. 
We then proceed about two miles through the forest. 

At this distance from the summit of the ‘hill, we diverged to 
follow the course of a small stream, which presented a fine speci- 
men of those interesting rivulets, so common in Indiana. Its 
borders sometimes would slope imperceptibly, till their blue violets 
kissed its waters, and then suddenly contract, till the steep rocks 
threw their shadows across it. Now, it would bound forth, baring 
its bosom to the sun-shine, till every pebble was visible; and anon, 
the ear would catch its musical gurgling from among the rocks, 
which, robed in the modest stoncrop, and crowned with the purple 
liverwort and the crimson columbine, strove to stay its passage. 
One mile from the road, the stream is narrowed to the width of 
twenty feet by precipitous walls, its bed becomes a smooth solid 
pavement, projecting in a semicircle between them over a preci- 
pice, and from this the rivulet throws itself into the glen below, 
a distance of one hundred and thirty feet. You stand in the mid- 
dle of an arc, whose chord is a furlong across—while the perpen- 
dicular walls of the vast amphitheatre before you extend two 
hundred feet in height as far the eye can reach on either hand. At 
your feet, the water, broken into liquid hail, falls into a noble ba- 
sin. The rest of the glen is strewed with rocky fragments, inter- 
spersed with pools of water, from which, as you gaze upon them, 
the sunbeams are flashed back as from countless mirrors. 

Retracing our steps, we proceeded-for the remaining two miles, 
through the slash woods, a body of wet timbered land, extending 
from the counties of Switzerland, Jefferson, and Dearborn, far in- 
to the centre of the state. We then advanced a few rods through 
the woods, and found ourselves in the full view of a scene of sur- 
passing beauty. At the right, rushes down Clifty, forty feet wide; 
its banks fifty feet high, wild-flowers of every hue bursting from 
their craggy sides, and overarching trees blending the rustling of 
their interwoven boughs with the murmur of its waters. About 
two rods from the brow of the precipice, the rock is worn away 
and forms a series of eight stairs varying from two to four feet in 
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height, extending in a curve across the bed of the stream; over 
these it descends in a succession of ripples dazzling the eye like 
wreaths of moving snow, while the rock seems to quiver, as you 
strive to gaze steadily upon it through the transparent element. 
Then gracefully expanding over the broad rocky platform below, it 
springs in one unbroken sheet from its semicircular edge. A beau- 
tiful reservoir, formed by the constant dashing for ages, receives 
it at the distance of eighty feet, and a melodious music rises from 
the deep chasm, like the distant harmony of some mighty organ. 
In front, diminished to half their bulk, lie massive crags torn from 
the ov erhanging cliffs, mingled with shattered trees, and huge logs 
brought down ‘by the spring floods, and telling a fearful story of 
the ravages of its swollen torrent. Far away to ) the left, stretches 
the glen “with its enclosing ramparts two or three hundred feet 
high, curving boldly from the cascade, till they attain the distance 
of half a mile; and beyond, mountain, forest, and sky, are con- 
fusedly mingled together. Behind, is the forest, and in front, 
across the vale, a plantation, with the usual accompaniment of 
orchard, cleared land, beehives, and spring-houses,—one of those 
rural scenes, which so often tempt the resident of towns, to for- 
swear merchandise and mechanism, and addict himself to agricul- 
ture. On every side, the prospect is well defined and distinct.— 
There is no shadow y outline; no mixture of various and divers 
objects. It is the view of a cascade alone, and all else that is 
visible, like the chasing of jewelry, serves but to display it to 
more advantage. But let us descend, for as justly might one ex- 
pect to gain a “knowledge of a temple, by gazing from its roof, as 
of a waterfall by viewing it from above. We cross the stream 
above the fall, ascend the opposite bank, and descend by a narrow 
sheep-track. But tread carefully—the small fragments are loose—- 
and press strongly against the face of the wall as the path winds 
. down, for the abyss at our right is not paved with feathers. 
ust below the fall, two promontories jutting into the valley, com- 
pletely enclose it—we stand at the bottom. The giant cliffs on 
every side intercept the view; above, their brows plumed with 
forest trees, present their dark outlines in strong relief against the 
deepened blue of the sky. All is still, save the rushing torrent, 
the swaying of the tree tops overhead, and the tremulous pearly 
clouds of the w est, as they float over us, like magnificent birds 
briefly overshowing the fair prospect below. No sound mingles 
with the roar of the streamlet, as it comes shouting down in mid 
air, through the sculptured portals of nature’s architecture. It 
leaps forth a suspended river of crystal, splendidly suffused with 
that peculiar glimmer of light, w hich all may observe in a water- 
fall, seeming as if it were ‘illuminated by flashes of interior radi- 
ance. Then as the cohesion of the mass is destroyed, the particles 
descend like heaps of feathers, and like rods of quicksilver, and 
shattered jewelry, blend with the waters of the pool beneath. 
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The view from behind will amply recompense us for our fatigue 
in obtaining it. We are under an arch projecting about thirty 
feet, and opposite the middle of the fall, we remark the opal-like 
play of colors,in the moving volume before us; the air is filled with 
diamond spray, and a miniature rainbow sports on the rising mist. 
Geodes, containing crystals of carbonate of lime, abound in the 
neighboring precipices, and madrepores, oolites, and other objects 
of interest are found in their debris. 

To the geologist, the philosopher, the poet, the lover of nature, 
to all, Clifty is interesting—and at all times: Either in winter, when 
its congealed waters appear like alabaster pillars, rising from a 
marble peristyle, and forming the portico of some majestic temple, 
and the woods, gemed by the frost-spirit, and glittering in the sun- 
shine, seem to realize the fanciful tales of eastern romance; or when 
it rushes rejoicingly beneath the summer sun. It is grand, when, 
in spring, swollen by many tributaries, it rolls a turbid and frag- 
ment-filled current to the Ohio; and lovely, when it bears on its 
bosom, the rainbow-tinted leaves of autumn. But were I to name 
a time, | would say, go, when spring has finished her contest for 
supremacy with winter, and is unrivaled in her mild dominion. 
When the fragrance from countless flowering shrubs perfumes the 
air, when the hillside is painted with earth’s living jewelry, when 
‘the woven notes of bird and bee’ calm the spirit, like delicious 
music, and far down in the hollows, the trees present their matted 
carpeting of various shades of green, while the modest dogwood 


and the gorgeous redbud, compose its superb and inimitable raised 
work. 





The Barrens.—A l\arge portion of Harrison county, Indiana, is 
composed of that description of country, to which the name of 
‘Barrens’ is given in the West. This is particularly the case in the 
neighborhood of Corydon, the county town, and former capitol of 
the state. I was crossing this part of them about sunrise in the 
month of June, surrounded by a dense and chilling mist. Gradual- 
ly the sun came up, girt about by a wide halo of golden rays, and 
revealing to my view the peculiar character of the surrounding 
scenery. ‘lhe mist-clouds yielding to the flashing sunlight, hung in 
crimson masses above, lingered on the tree-tops, or rested in quiet 
lakes in the low valleys. Imagine yourself in my position. For 
miles around liesa wild country somewhat broken by shallow hol- 
lows of small extent, and gently rising hills. Trees, principally 
oak, are thinly interspersed ata few yards distance from each other, 
sometimes forming picturesque groves, like the wood islands of the 
prairies. A coarse, wide-bladed grass covers the land, with here 
and there a few bushes, and the rich strawberry shines up through 
the verdure. On every side, the blended hues of numberless strange 
and elegant flowers meet the glance. Beds of the pink and purple 
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sweet-william, blue and white lady-slippers, and gorgeous lillies, 
cluster round eglantine rose-bushes. A splendid species of the sun- 
flower, waves its diadem of gold and purple, above entangled flow- 
ering vines; and thousands of superb orange, and white, and scarlet 
wild flowers, surpassing their cultivated sisters in elegance of shape, 
and richness of coloring, bloom unnoticed in these lonely wilds. 
Sometimes the path passes between closely interwoven thickets, 
affording a refreshing shade, and perfuming the air with the frag- 
rance of the grape blossom, and spicy shrubs: and the modest 
morning-glory wreaths its graceful festoons around them.  Bright- 
winged butterflies flirt by—the rejoicing bee is near with her pleas- 
ant hum—and myriads of singing birds dart among the trees, de- 
lighting the ear with their melody, and dazzling the eye with their 
gay colors. Rabbits bound away from the passenger, or run sport- 
ively along the road, and deer are frequently seen in the distance. 
At intervals, the smoke of the solitary log-hut curls upward, and a 
few cattle are seen quietly grazing in the luxuriant pasturage. 

Such is the appearance of ‘the barrens’ at this season. ‘The soil 
is generally a reddish brown clay, resting closely on limestone in 
strata. Most of the rocks lying on the surface are strongly im- 
pregnated with iron, but this is too much combined with sulphur, to 
be useful. Many of them are blackened on the exterior from this 
cause, as if they had been exposed to the action of fire. Caves of 
great extent are frequent in this county. The great Epsom Salt 
Cave is in a part of it, and also Oberon’s or Pitman’s Cavern, whose 
spars and crystalizations surpass in splendor the productions of the 
noted grotto of Antiparos. 

The ‘sink holes’ likewise constitute a remarkable feature in the 
appearance of this section of the state. ‘These are circular funnel- 
shaped hollows, in diameter from twenty to two hundred feet, and 
of proportionate depth. ‘There is often alittle water at the bottom 
of them, and they sometimes communicate with extensive caverns. 
They may be thus formed: The earth below is excavated by 
subterraneous water courses, and a depression of the upper stratum 
is thus occasioned. ‘This is still more increased by the removal of 
substances below, and the pressure of water etc. above, till the fall- 
ing in of the whole, changes the direction of the stream, or the 
broken ledges of rock meet, and form a mutual support. 

Springs are not very abundant; but when they do occur are very 
large. ‘The streams which proceed from them often turn mills. 
Such is the case at Beek’s mill, (which takes its name from the pro- 
prietor, a worthy and hospitable German, residing six miles from 
Salem, Washington co.) Here a large stream issues from a cave, 
and affords a constant and sufficient supply of water for a large grist 
mill. Half a mile above its mouth, you can descend into the pas- 
sage through which it runs. You find yourself in a kind of tuinel, 


as wide as a common sized street, and thirty or forty feet high, 
through the middle of which flows a small river. Sometimes it 
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passes over gravel with a pebbly shore; and sometimes through 
rocky masses, forming deep still pools, which seem fathomless as 
your light glances upon them from the slippery stand on which you 
are placed. It has been traced one or two miles without any dimi- 
nution of size. The black sides and walls, dimly displayed by the 
torch—the white stalactites depending from above—the pale spec- 
tre-like concretions of lime, indistinctly seen on the ledges—the 
huge rocks—the calm mirror-like pools—the sullen voice of the tor- 
rent echoed from the lofty arch—impress on the mind an indescriba- 
ble sensation of gloomy grandeur. Six miles from this is another 
mill, supplied in the same manner, where persons have progressed 
in a canoe for miles under the vaulted cave, from which the water 
issues three or four feet deep. Lost River, in this same district of 
country, disappears and shows itself again at the distance of some 
miles. 

The soil is favorable to the production of wheat, and small grain 
of all kinds; and well adapted to the raising of stock. The climate 
is dry and healthy. No where will the lover of the wild and won- 
derful, find more interesting objects than in the neglected barrens 
of Indiana. ‘The luxuriance of their flowers, their strange hollows, 
their astonishing subterraneous water courses, their immense and 
magnificent caverns, constitute peculiarities which well deserve the 
attention of the traveler. 


Caves.—The Great Caveis one of the most interesting objects to 
which the traveler in these regions can make a visit. It is distant 
from the pleasant little town of Corydon, the seat of justice of Har- 
rison county, and former capitol of the state, about eleven miles. 
[It was a fine June morning when I started from this village with the 
intention of visiting it. ‘The road passes through the barrens, pre- 
senting the usual views of woody islands, wide openings covered 


_ with flowers, deep sinks, thick rows of bushes and tangled vines 


shading the path, and a few clearings, with the burned trees rising 
like tall black masts, from seas of verdure. Seven miles from the 
town, near Wilson’s Mill, the scenery is finely picturesque at the 
point where the road approaches Blue River. On the right is a 
precipitous ledge crowned with trees, and garlanded with creeping 
tendrils, and flowering shrubs; at the left are the clear blue waters 
of the stream, visible for a mile, enclosing several small islands. 
Opposite are seen the magnificent sycamores of the river bottom, 
their boughs interlaced by gigantic grape vines; and beyond, a 
steep bluff terminates the view. In front is a-small plain, and the 
mill, its bridge, a plantation, and a variety of objects, complete the 
picture. Here I was cordially invited by Mr. Wilson, to alight 
and visit a neighboring cave, which he described as equally inte- 
resting with the one of which I was in search. We employed the 
time which remained till dinner, in visiting a reanstteae spring, 
3 
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from which the stream proceeds that turns his mill. It is of a cir- 
cular form, about one hundred and fifty feet in diameter, and of 
immense depth ‘The spectator who rests on its still bosom ap- 
pears to be suspended between two firmaments, such is its clear- 
ness: and the fish with which it abounds, are seen at the distance 
of many feet, as if sporting inair. Having dined and fortified our- 
selves with some excellent apple-brandy, (excuse us, readers of the 
temperance society! agues are sometimes caught by such excur- 
sions in hot weather,) we rode to the spot. The entrance is by an 
aperture like a well, about eight feet deep, which forms a semicir- 
cle around the mouth. Immediately within, the height is ten or 
twelve, and the breadth fifty feet. This is the average size through 
its whole extent, which is probably half a mile. The bottom and 
roof are of solid rock, dry, and free from earth. Stalactites make 
their appearance at the very outset, and white concretions of lime, 
of marble hardness, rise at short intervals; one, to which the name 
of the tower of Babel has been given, is of a cylindrical shape, and 
has the appearance of many small pillars, winding spirally around 
it. Through the whole distance it is necessary to stoop but once, 
and then only fora short space. At the farther end, the ceiling be- 
comes higher, and the width extends to perhaps one hundred feet. 
Language is inadequate to describe the dazzling splendor of this 
part when brilliantly illuminated. Thousands of sparry stalactites 
depend from above, some red, some yellow, some orange, some 
white, most of them transparent, many resembling branches, and 
others glistening as if varnished with diamonds. ‘The pavement is 
formed of hard knobbed concretions ofa lemon color, and a pearly 
lustre, covered with shining fragments of spar, and every cavity 
lined with crystals and gleaming like snow-crust in the sunshine; 
around are seen cones of the purest white, and massy pillars, some 
a foot in diameter, supporting the roof, and marble incrustations, 
like heavy drapery, sweeping down from its border. On one side 
is the ‘curtained room,’ almost separated from the rest of the cav- 
ern by enormous columns, resembling the pipes of a huge organ; on 
the other, a grand mass resembling a prodigious snow heap, pre- 
sents a majestic appearance, and its large crystals seem as if chisel- 
ed by the hand of man. ‘This, from a fancied resemblance of its 
top to a cap, is called the ‘old priest.’ All around is deep silence, 
undisturbed, save by the tinkling sound of the drops, as they slowly 
gather, and fall from the hollow tubes. The spars are of three 
kinds: the icicles which project from the roof, and form the numer- 
ous columns, and which show in the interior, concentric rings like 
the sawed off branch of a tree, and are often hollow—a glistening 
incrustation covering the loose stones, and the walls—the knobbed 
bunches of light yellow which form the flooring; all these, when 
fractured, which is not easily effected, display the same resplen- 
dent crystaline structure, and when struck, emit a glassy sound. 
They are of the kind by mineralogists termed calc sinter, and re- 
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semble those brought from the grotto of Antiparos, but are more 
elegant than any which I have seen from thence. The cavern is 
often called ‘Pitinan’s Cave,’ as that is the owner’s name, but ‘Obe- 
ron’s Grotto,’ as it is sometimes styled, is far more appropriate. 
The most glowing visions of oriental fancy could not equal the 
magnificence of this subterraneous palace, when its gorgeous de- 
corations are vividly lighted up. No one who has any taste for the 
wondrous exhibitions of nature, should pass ‘Oberon’s Grotto’ 
without surveying its beauties. There is a romantic tradition 
connected with its discovery, which is generally credited, and the 
names of the parties are still told. A bear pursued by a hunting 
party took snelter in this cavern: none of them dared to venture 
down. At length,a young lady, daughter to one of them, descend- 
ed and shot the ferocious animal in its den. I trust it will not 
diminish the interest of the legend with my fair readers, when I 
relate that her father is said to have offered her a calico gown, as 
an inducement. Calico gowns were rare and expensive articles 
in those days: and it must ever remain in doubt, whether the love 
of dress, or the heroism of the western females of that day, influ- 
enced her decision. It was a perilous adventure, and one which 
few would wish to repeat, even for a calico gown. 





The Great Cave.—The next morning, leaving my hospitable 
hosts, who well deserved the appellation which a neighbor bestow- 
ed upon them, of ‘whole souled fellows,’ I rode to the Great Cave, 
four miles further. Blue river, which it is necessary to cross in 
going, is a lovely stream, about fifty yards wide, through whose 
transparent blue waters, innumerable fish are seen sporting above 
its bright shells. Mr. Rothrick, a gentleman who resided near the 
cave, politely accompanied me. It lies in a region of broken coun- 
try, possessing a few low bushes and scattered trees, to which bar- 
ren ridges and a stony soil give a strange air of loneliness and de- 
solation. ‘The entrance is on the side of a small hill, and though 
wide, obliges one to stoop. After entering, the appearance is that 
of a vast excavation, whose bounds are scarcely discernible by the 
united aidof the torches, and the faint gleamings of daylight con- 
veyed through the mouth. Its bottom, covered to the depth of sev- 
eral inches by the pulverized earth, intermixed with shining parti- 
cles of epsom salt, shelves gradually downward for some distance. 
It then becomes more level, covered with flat fragments of rock, 
and thus continues till the cave divides. ‘The right branch soon 
terminates. The left passes on, sometimes through long arched 
passages, sometimes over high hills, and across wide gullies for a 
great distance. At length, after descending abruptly into a deep 
hollow, you find an immense pile of fragments, heaped confusedly 
on each other, blocking up the way. After ascending this with 
considerable exertion, you proceed by a rocky terrace, curving 
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around the wall on one side, and a dark chasm on the other. Then, 
by a ladder of a few rounds, you reach a vaulted gallery, nearly at 
right angles with the route by which you have come. Now stop— 
wave your torches of poplar bark briskly, and as the flames burst 
freely out, survey the wild, the almost fearful sublimity of the scene 
around you. In front, and on each side, the rough walls overhang 
the path, and vast prominences of rock jet out, seeming as if a 
slight disturbance of the oppressive silence of the place, would call 
them down in fearful avalanches. At your feet is a frightful abyss, 
which the eye vainly strives to explore; and far off in the distant 
obscurity is dimly seen the irregular mound over which you have 
reached your present station. High above, you have indistinct 
—— of the smooth limestone ceiling, whose mingled shades of 

lue and gray, remind one of a clouded sky, seen at midnight, from 
the recesses of some lonely ravine. Behind is the regular arch-way, 
whose sides and roof of beautifully variegated limestone contrast 
strikingly with thesombre aspect of the objects without. Through 
this, the way continues to the ‘creeping place,’ where, as the name 
denotes, it is necessary to creep a few feet. Beyond this for the 
distance of a mile and a quarter, the path is still more rugged and 
clogged with ruins, but with the same variety of hills, hollows, 
plains and tunnels, to the very end. Near this, the eye of the visi- 
tor, fatigued with dwellingon a succession of objectsof a rude and 
gloomy character, is agreeably relieved by a sight of exquisite 
beauty, which is rendered still more interesting by the circumstan- 
ces in which it is seen. From the shadowy vista before him,a 
sparry concretion isrevealed—a column of untarnished whiteness, 
thirty feet high, and fifteen in diameter. Its innumerable crystals 
reflect the torchlight in rainbow hues, and it stands a solitary 
island of lustre amid the surrounding darkness. The cave is sup- 
posed to terminate a short distance beyond this; and the explorer 
wearily retracing his steps, gladly emerges from its damp saline 
vapors, and the suffocating smoke of the torches, to the refreshing 
breezes of the upper air. Its length is about three miles; the 
height and width, usually, (except at the ‘creeping place,’) vary from 
twenty to one hundred and fifty feet. ‘The principal productions 
are epsom-salts, salt-petre, nitrate of alumine, plaster of paris, 
carbonate and nitrate of magnesia, sulphate of iron. Epsom salts 
are seen in a state of efflorescence on the walls, but are chiefly ob- 
tained from the earth within, which produces from four to twenty- 
five pounds to the bushel. Salt-petre is also obtained abundantly, 
and nitrate of alumine. ‘The rest are not sufficiently plentiful to be 


of much importance. 
W. B. O. 
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MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 


i. 


I saw a maiden, fair, and bright; 

The loveliest -tar that lights the sky, 
And sheds its glory o’er the night, 
Shines not more brightly to the eye, 
Than she, that heavenly maiden, shone; 
And in her every silver tone, 

A more than mortal music rung, 

And fell upon the enchanted ear, 

Like accents from an angel’s tongue, 
That it is heaven itself to hear: 

And in her eye of sparkling blue, 

The starry midnight’s glorious hue, 
There was a mild etherial light, 

That ever charmed the gazer’s sight, 
As if he looked upon a star, 

New-born in heavenly realms afar; 

And where her smile of gladness fell, 
*T was like a sun-beam to the cell 
Where long and weary years has lain, 
Forever mantled round with gloom, 

A captive, in the cankering chain, 
That binds him to a living tomb. 

Her step was like a fairy’s tread, 

Upon the rose-bud’s brilliant hue, 

That scarcely bows its blushing head, 
Nor taints the lustre of its dew. 

She was, indeed, a form to love 

Scarce less than Him who reigns above, 
And death itself would welcome be, 

If she would share that death with thee; 
To gaze, alone, upon her cheek, 

Itself were joy, for ye might see 
Expression more than words could speak, 
In every feature’s symmetry; 

And he who with a mortal soul, 

Upon her faultless form could dwell, 

Nor feel the thoughts that scorn control, 
Nor find his breast with passion swell, 

I envy not, for he is one, 

The tiger and the wolf might shan. 


Il. 


Oh! in the heart of one so fair, 

And faultless as that lovely maid, 
Could any deem a canker there, 

That on her brightest feelings preyed ! 
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Could any deem a blight could come, 
And in her bosom plant a sting, 


.To sully all her spirit’s bloom, 


And make her purity take wing? 

Yes, she, the fairest flower of all 

That ever decked the crowded hall, 
Where in the pride of loveliness, 

With jewelled brow and raven tress, 
The fairest daughters of the earth, 
Have met with music, songs, and mirth, 
Of whose bright eyes the radiant glow, 
And snowy bosom’s gentle swell, 
Reveal the fires that burn beiow; 

And of their love and gladness tell: 
That maiden in her bosom held 

A canker, as the loveliest rose, 

Whose fate the Autumn breeze has knelled, 
If opened in its brightest bloom, 

Would in its very core disclose. 

That canker inthe maiden’s breast, 
That rotted in her soul like rust 

That eats the warrior’s polished crest, 
Was avarice’s fiendish lust. 

She loved to gaze upon the skies, 

When o’er them countless systems rolled; 
Their light was hallowed to her eyes; 
They were the color of that gold, 
Whose love, alone, herspirit knew— 
From which she inspiration drew. 
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Il. 


At length to womanhood she grew, J 
Fulfilling all the promise given; 3 
In charms of mind, and beauty too, 

A perfect miniature of heaven: 

And she was happy, fur the proud 

And haughty to her beauty bowed, 

As well as that insipid race, 

Who hold in woman’s heart a place, 
That never, never, was designed 

For beings of that tinsel kind. 

W here’er she went, the votary, 

Of love was, at her bidding, nigh; 
And men.admired her brilliant eyes, 

As saints the sight of Paradise. 

And many whispered in her ear, 

The vows that maidens love to hear; 

But all who inher faith believed, 

Were, one by one, in turn, deceived: 
The smiles she gave profuse away, 
Were like the marsh-lamp’s meteor ray, 
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That rising only from decay, 

Can never shine but to betray: 

She iured them on to love and joy, 
Till hope had rear’d a glorious pile, 
That she might all their dreams destroy, 
Andon their anguish calmly smile. 
From man the sigh of pain to wring, 
And in his bosom plant a sting, 

Was her delight; she loved to dwell 
Upon the tortured bosom’s hell. 

A vile ambition lured her on, 

And like a baleful meteor shone. 

The virtues that adorned her breast, 
Were virtues of the serpent’s nest, 
Where avarice and self-love combine, 
As scorpions together twine, 

Of love she only knew the name; 

All beings were to her the same— 

And the comparison she drew, 

Was, ‘this one has more wealth than you:’ 
He was the brightest of his kind, 
Whose coffers best with gold were lined. 
Though many loved her, there was one, 
The wealthiest who at her shrine 

His offerings of love had thrown, 

With nobler offerings from the mine. 
He was not one that dared to claim 
The hallowed coronal of fame: 
Ambition’s voice had to his soul 

Ne’er whispered of her glorious gual; 
And when he passed from earth away, 
His name must perish with his clay; 
And though a marble tomb might rise, 
To woo the radiance of the skies, 

The light of fame would never shed 
Its halo o’er his sleeping head: 

A weed that’s only fit to rot, 

He lives—he dies—and is forgot. 


IV. 


She wed: It was a glorious night, 
That saw her stand upon the floor, 

All radiant with life and light, ~ 
And brighter than the gems she wore; 
A beautiful and blushing bride, 

To breathe to him who at her side 
Stood with a wrinkled cheek and brow, 
The pure and sacred nuptial vow, 

By that fair maid to mammon sold, 
And prostituted to his gold. 
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There was no passion in her eye, 

It did not seem of joy to speak, 

Nor thoughts too heavenly to die: 

A marble statue’s lifeless mould, 

Was not more passioniess and cold 

Than she, that breathing form of life, 
Whom golden chains had made a wife— 
Whose tongue had doomed her to a fate, 
More hideous than his of yore, 

Whom his proud lord’s tyrannic hate, 
While yet the hues of life he wore, 

Had fettered heart to heart to one, 

On whom corruption had begun, 

And doomed him thus to live and die 

In worse than hell’s worst agony. 

And there were smiles upon her face, 

But never they from gladness sprung; 

In her affection found no place, 

But happiness was on her tongue— 

And all who heard her silver tone, 

As she breathed forth the words of gladness, 
Believed the light of-joy her own, 

And that she ne’er could dream of sadness; 
They deemed that wealth contained no sting 
That it delight alone could bring, 

And they who worshipped at its shrine, 
And moved in robes of pride arrayed, 
Were blessed with happiness divine, 

A pleasure that could never fade. 
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Vv. 


A few short years have passed away. i 
Behold that beauteous bride again! 4 
Time to her bloom has brought decay, 

And all her joys are on the wane. 

Look now upon her! could ye deen, 

The one ye late beheld in pride, 

More bright than fancy’s brightest dream, 

So changed since she became a bride? 

And that her dark eye’s lustrous light 

Could so be dimmed by these few years, 

That thus have brought a fatal blight? 

See on her cheek the trace of tears; 

See sorrow lurking in her eye, 

And see her once fair bosom swell, 

With fearful sobs of agony— 

Of agony she may not tell: 

She is alone ———— and where is he, 

She vowed should be forever dear, 

Can he not yield his sympathy, 

And dry that mourner’s scorching tear? 
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She sits within her lonely room, 

With glittering tapestry arrayed; 

And silken dresses robe her bloom, 

—That bloom which has begun to fade— 

And jewels sparkle on her brow. 

Alas, what comfort can they bring? 

To look upon those jewels now, 

Would strike her like a serpent’s sting; 

She bartered all on earth for them, 

And they are hers!—what wants she more? 

Alas, a monarch’s diadem, 

Would now be dashed upon the floor. 

She finds too late, that friendship, love, 

Are what a woman’s life adorn; 

That they are feelings from above, 

While lust for goid in hell is born. 

The one with whom she moves through life, 

A hating but still faithful wife, 

No more an ardent lover kneels; 

No fond affection now he feels. 

The light that once its radiance shed 

Upon his heart, has passed away; 

His love is like a dream that’s fled—— 

The whiteness of the ocean spray— 
Gone from his heart forever. 


Bear back the lightning to its cloud, 
Recal the roseleaf’s vanished hue, 
And give the dead man in his shroud 
The breath of life he lately drew: 
Then to the bosom seek to bring, 
The love that once has taken wing! 
Dream not affection, when once dead, 
Again within the breast can bloom; 
The holy light, an instant fled, 
The flame you cannot reillume— 
To life it cometh never! 


And what is all the pomp of earth, 

To those who, bound by holy ties, 

Must mourn affection’s wasting dearth; 
And gazing in each other’s eyes, 
Where once the fires of love had burned, 
Find only looks of hate returned? 

And thus till death shall bring relief, 
Must she whom I have here portrayed, 
In secret mourn, and curse the grief 
That on her heart so long has preyed. 
Within her bosom’s barren waste, 
There is no pleasant fountain springs; 
Her spirit now can never taste 

The joys returned affection brings. 
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And who would value such a state? 

The wintry desert of the soul, 

Compared to that which must await 
Those whom love’s blessed ties control. 
And who would be that jewelled bride, 
With all the woes taat curse her now? 
Not all her ornaments can hide 

The anguish that has seared her brow, 
Or dim the traces of that woe, 

Her sunken eye and pale cheek show. 
No, in the cotter’s humble shed, 

More pure and heavenly pleasure reigns, 
Than ever, ever yet hath spread, 

Its influence through that maiden’s veins; 
Who al! her hopes and wishes sold, 

And bartered happiness for gold. 





ANECDOTE. 


Tue attachment of the house-servants of the slave-states, for 
their masters and mistresses, has often been observed and remark- 
ed upon by northerners. We have sometimes seen the feeling so 
strong, that a word in the slightest degree derogatory to the fair 
standing of any member of the family, was considered as personal by 
the slave, who would for weeks watch for an opportunity of reveng- 
ing himself by some mischievous trick, ordereliction of duty. The 
house-servants take great interest also in whatever regards the 
welfare of their masters and mistresses, and are as proud as any 
members of the family, of their success in whatever they undertake. 
I was once a witness in Kentucky, of an incident which was finely 
illustrative of this latter feeling. The complete returns, had the 
evening before been received at the village 1 was in, of the election 
for member of congress in that district. ‘Twohouse-servants of the 
rival candidates met in the street, as they were in the daily prac- 
tice of doing. But Sam, (the slave of the beaten candidate,) usually 
as stiff as a poker, now hung his head a little; whereas Rafe, (the 
slave of the successful candidate,) usually rather humble in appear- 
ance, now carried himself erect, and proudly as Julius Cesar. 
‘Good morning, Rafe!’ at length shouted Sam, screwing up his 
courage; ‘why, you look as stiff as a starched petticoat.’ ‘Ha!ha! 
Sam Nigger!’ exclaimed Rafe, strutting by him, ‘who'll you bet on 
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THE GHOST OF THE BED-CHAMBER. 


A SKETCH FOR THE SUPERSTITIOUS. 


THERE never was a more hospitable mansion than that which 
stands on the brow of yonder hill. It is so embosomed in shade 
you can hardly see it till you approach the summit—then the 
white walls glimmer through the boughs, the white pillars that 
support the piazza gradually emerge, and as you draw nearer, you 
perceive that they are twined with sweet, running vines—which 
form Hogarth’s curve line of grace as they climb. It is not a 
magnificent looking dwelling, for it is only one story high, but it is 
builton a noble foundation, and has broad spreading wings, which, 
with the wide gravel walk in front, ample yard, and stately avenue, 
give it an air of most inviting hospitality.—Travelers generally 
pause on the brow of this hill, to gaze on the prospect that is spread 
out, like a beauteous map, before them, and after taking in the rich 
landscape, with its charming variety of hill and dale, river and 
plain, they catch all at once, a glimpse of this habitation, and ex- 
clam—‘How beautiful! what a sweet looking place!’ ’T%s the 
sweetest looking place in the world. I have forgotten to mention 


one of its characteristic beauties: the innumerable pots of hydran- 
gers, that interrupt here and there the dazzling whiteness of the 
steps of the piazza, with their imperial bloom, those enduring flow- 
ers, ever changing their hue, yet only changing from lustre to lus- 


tre. Do you see that fine, venerable figure, standing in the open 
door? You can perceive the outline distinctly, for the opposite 
door which leads into the garden is also open, and admits the rich, 
variegated sunset sky, as a splendid background to this living pic- 
ture—’Tis the owner of the mansion. Perhaps he would not like 
to have his real name in print, so I will call him Howard—and the 
great philanthropist himself, never felt a more fervent, or wide love 
for his speciesthan this benevolent man. He isnot very old, though 
his hair is white as the mountain snow-drift. It is not the thin, 

ale hair of old age, but thick, waving in locks, and soft as the ring- 
ets of childhood—I never saw anything more exquisitely beauti- 
ful. His form is stately and erect, and his cheek wears a mellow 
autumnal glow, indicative of health, contentment and a bounteous 
board. He is wealthy, but he does not suffer the key of his coffer 
to rust for want of turning. The friend and the stranger are alike 
welcomed to his fireside and his table, and the latter soon forgets 
that he has not always been the former. He has no children of 
his own, but a great many nephews and nieces, whom he gathers 
around him, and calls them his sons and daughters—and many a 
merry game has he played with them—-in spite of his dignified de- 
meanor and courtly manners. There is indeed a lurking smile in 
the corner of his clear blue eye, that proclaims a secret love of 
frolic and fun—the lingering spirit of boyhood, sporting furtively 
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mid the evening shades of life-—But where is the mistress of the 
happy household? She is walking in the garden, where she almost 
always is at this hour,—training the wandering vine, tying up the 
burthened fruit bough, cutting the roses for distillation, or gather- 
ing the fairest to make a bouquet for a guest. She is one of the 
kindest, warmest hearted, most self-forgetting beings in the world 
—active, animated, a little bustling, but ever kindly so—the bloom 
and vivacity of youth still adorning and enlivening her, she forms 
an admirable counterpart to her venerated husband. She prides 
herself on the abundance and variety of her fruit and flowers, which 
receive the benefit of her daily superintendance and care—and 
well she may—you might search the country round for a dessert 
more delicious or varied than what crowns her board, or a mantle- 
piece or centre-table more tastefully decorated with rare exotics, 
as well as indigenous blossoms. But I am lingering on the thresh- 
hold, when I was about to enter and sketch a few scenes, which, as 
a passing guest,I chanced to witness, and remember as if they were 
but of yesterday. 

There were two young ladies, visiting there at the same time, 
one a niece of the family, the other a distant relation—Harriet 
C—,and Amelia W—. Harriet was a joyous, laughter-loving girl, 
who delighted to read an amusing book, to dance and sing, to run 
out in harvest time and rake hay with the mowers, to be caught 
out in a summer shower, for the mere pleasure of running home 
wet, with her hair clinging to her ears. She was, in truth, a very 
romp, without one particle of sentiment or romance, but with an 
inexhaustible fund of good-humor, a good deal of common-sense 
and the constitution and complexion of a dairy-maid. Everybody 
loved her, and everybody scolded her—She was always getting 
into mischief herself, or bringing somebody else into it. If she 
dressed herself in a neat white muslin frock, for company, she was 
sure to go into the garden, climb up the fence for fruit, and tear it 
from top to bottom;—or she was equally sure to drop cherries and 
strawberyies on the spotless robe of her companion. Once she 
mounted the steps placed under the plumb-tree, and having on a 
beautiful fancy hat trimmed with artificial flowers and blond lace 
which she found very much in the way, she tied it by the ribbon 
around a branch, where she entirely forgot it till the next morning. 
There was a copious fall of rain during the night,and poor Harriet’s 
gay head-gear, to use an immemorial expression, looked very much 
‘likea drowned rat.’ Instead of weeping over its woful plight, she 
laughed and sang the burden of an old song—*Oh! my bonnet, my 
new fashioned bonnet—The rain has destroyed my bonnet of 
straw.’—There was no doing anything with Harriet—She was set 
down as a kind of incorrigible, lawless being, who scarcely remem- 
vered whether her head was on her shoulders or feet—whom no- 
xody minded, and yet whom everybody cared for. Amelia was as 
lifferent from her as the eieneiae from the gold-finch—She 
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was soft, sentimental and romantic—not affectedly, but devoutly 
so. Hers was not the kind of romance which transforms the man 
of everyday life into a hero,the passmg incident into an event— 
which throws over the realities of life, the gorgeous veil of ideality. 
She was a visionary of another and gloomier cast. Dreams were to 
her mysterious warnings, shadows of things to come—she could 
trace cabalistic signs in the clouds, or the decaying embers; and dark- 
ness was to her the twin-sister of the tomb, peopled with unhousled 
spirits and discontented apparitions.—How these phantasies gained 
such an ascendency over her imagination, 1 know not—but its 
origin may probably be found in the nursery, where the unlaid ghost, 
and supernatural monster, are too often caiied up from the ‘vasty 
deep’ of ignorance and superstition, to alarm resisting childhood 
into obedience. Amelia was constitutionally timid and nervous, 
with an innate love of what is strange and marvelous, and when- 
ever the conversation turned upon themes calculated to feed that 
love, her usually serious abstracted eye would flash as brightly and 
as instantaneously as the lamp, when it receives the oil that feeds 
its flame. Strange as it may seem, these two girls, dissimilar as 
they were, loved each other most devotedly—were almost insepa- 
rable companions by day, and at night pressed the same pillow. 
As Miss Sedgwick has beautifully observed, ‘like light and shade, 
they melted into each other.’ They were equal favorites in the 
family; though Harriet’s gaiety made her the most inspiring guest, 
it often effervesced too violently for the comfort of those around 
her—and though few could sympathize in Amelia’s solemn super- 
stitions,she was so mild, so credulous and so confiding, there were 
fewer still who had the heart to laugh at one so gentle and sensi- 
tive. Her uncle, however, laughed at her from principle—he 
wanted to cure her of her defect,and thought good humored ridicule 
the best medicine.—One evening, about nine o’clock, as they were 
all seated around a table, partaking of that delicious repast, baked 
apples and pears, and milk, as was the custom of the family, the bell 
rang—and when the servant obeyed its summons, no one was seen; 
no one was near who could apparently have pulled the cord—It is 
very strange,’ said Mr. Howard. Amelia set her bowl upon the ta- 
bleand turned as white as the milk. Mr. Howard was in one of his 
merry moods, and there was something so bombastic to him in 
Amelia’s terror, he could not help playing upon it for his own 
amusement. Perhaps there is nothing in the world in which it is 
so difficult for us to sympathize as groundless fear. It seems to us 
so absurd, so unnecessary, so completely under the dominion of rea- 
son, if one chooses to exercise it—yet how intense must be the suffer- 
ing that blanches in a moment the red lip and cheek, freezes the 
young blood, and palsies the bounding limb! The fear of ghosts! how 

reposterous, how vulgar—yet Xerxes’ unmatched host were never 
hal so terrible as the dim, disembodied image, recoiling fancy con- 
jures to be its own tormenter.—* Why, did not you know this house 
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is haunted, Amelia? said Mr. Howard—‘n all the old castles, the 
bell is always rung by invisible hands—did I never tell you the story 
of the bell ringing three times, three nights in succession, when Mr. 
R**** was sick in the house?’ ‘Oh! tell it us,’ they all exclaimed, 
while Amelia pressed close to him, and leaning her arm on his lap, 
looked up with earnest interest in his face—I have told it already,’ 
replied he; ‘the bell rang, but it was by no humanhands. Thrice it 
sounded, deep and loud in the ear of midnight, but neither man, 
woman nor child waked the sleeping echoes from their beds. Mr. 
R. quaked on his pillow,—for not a footstep was heard from one 
end of this long passage to the other.’ ‘Who was it? what was it?” 
all exclaimed. ‘Oh! I cannot tell you now—lI must let Amelia 
dream of it, or she will have no sublime ideas to-morrow. But tell 
me, girls, did I ever show you the cloven shoe that was found in 
the wall, when the left wing of the house was repaired? ‘No, 
never’—was the simultaneous answer. Mr. Howard then gravely 
taking a key from his pocket, left the room a few moments, and 
returned with the identical shoe, which the merry Harriet snatched 
from his hand, declaring she would keep it till his satanic majesty 
called for it—as it could belong to no other than himself. Amelia, 
though with bluish lips, begged of her uncle to explain the mystery 
of the shoe—but all he knew was that it was found imbedded in 
the stones, when they pulled down the old wing to erect a new 
one—in a high state of preservation, with every appearance of 
having been recently made, though the wall had been built for 
half a century. He had often, he said, entertained serious thoughts 
of sending it to the antiquarian society as a relic of superhuman 
antiquity, but recollecting that a horse-shoe was considered a charm 
to keep the witches in awe, he deemed it ncumbent on _ him, ac- 
cording to the law of self-preservation, to retain it in his own pos- 
session. After a conversation like this, after the exhibition of the 
mysterious shoe, and the well intended, but perhaps injudicious 
remarks of her uncle, it may be imagined with what feelings 
the superstitious Amelia retired to her chamber. It would be difti- 
cult to define the influence which the presence of the ghost-defying 
Harriet exercised over her mind; at one moment she felt a safe- 
guard in the undaunted courage of her thoughtless companion, at 
another she trembled lest her sacrilegious scorn of all unearthly 
agency,should bring upon them both the vengeance of the dark 
spirits of night. She lingered long over her preparations for re- 
pose, crimped the border of her night-cap two of three times over, 
interrupting herself every now and then by asking Harriet if she 
was asleep. ‘No!’ Harriet would answer ina long drowsy tone, 


‘but do make haste and come to bed—the candle begins to burn 
blue.’ At last, after reading four or five chapters in the Bible, in- 
stead of one, which was her nightly practice, Amelia extinguished 
the light, and summoned sufficient resolution to get into bed—she 
crept close to Harriet, and put her arms around her, asif experi- 
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encing a feeling of protection in the regular, healthy beatings of 
her fearless and more quiet heart: youthful frames do not long 
struggle against the overpowering influence of sleep. The deep 
breathings of both soon stole Larmoniously on the silence of the 
night. How long they remained in this state of tranquillity, it is 
impossible to tell, but according to their own statement, at one 
and the same moment a horrible shriek burst from the lips of both, 
which might have pierced the dull ear of midnight. ‘The slumbers 
were broken by a sound so sudden, so awful, so unearthlike, issuing 
from the very bed’s head, they could find no language to describe 
it. Like the sound from the Druid’s cave, 


‘it came 
Unmixed, unhumanized by breath, 
But grinding thruogh some scrannel frame, 
Creak’d from the bony lungs of Death.” 


‘Oh! Amelia!’ whispered the now terrified Harriet, ‘what, what 
can it be? 

‘Oh! I don’t know,’ gasped Amelia, clinging to Harriet, as the 
drowning mariner to the floating plank—‘the Lord have mercy 
upon us.’ 

‘Let us get up directly and go to youruncle’s room,’ said Harriet, 
‘I would not stay here all night for the universe.’ 

‘No, no, no!’ exclaimed Amelia, ‘I would not go through that 
long passage for a thousand worlds. Better stay where we are, 
and resign ourselves to our fate.’ 

Poor Amelia! what agonies she endured during the remainder of 
that long, dark night—‘cold, fearful drops’ covered her chill, con- 
tracted frame, as with suspended breath, and ears sharpened into 
almost supernatural quickness of hearing, she lay, listening for a 
repetition of that never-to-be-forgotten sound. The only consola- 
tion she derived was that Harriet sympathized in her terrors: though 


_ somewhat emboldened by the long silence that had succeeded, she 


again and again whispered to Amelia, ‘I am not afraid now, are 
ou?’ 

The sun shone warm and high through the crimson folds of the 
window-curtains on the wan cheeks of the sleeping girls, who, 
wearied at last by their painful vigils, had fallen asleep, close locked 
in each other’s arms. What a blessed feeling of security does 
sunshine impart. ‘The moment Harriet opened her eyes and saw 
the vivifying rays around her, she was ready to laugh at the super- 
stitious terrors of the night, and seeing everything in the chamber 
in its wonted order, she tried to convince Amelia, they had both 
been troubled with the nightmare. Amelia, however, was not to 
be convinced, and told the story to her uncle and aunt in a style 
not unworthy Monk Lewis himself. 

‘But what sound in nature did it most resemble, Amelia?’ asked 
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Mr. Howard, after listening with a solemnity of attention exceed- 
ingly gratifying to his niece, who dreaded above all things, her 
uncle’s ridicule. 

‘I can compare it to nothing human,uncle. Indeed so convinced 
am I of its being caused by supernatural power, I dare not speak 
of it more.’ 

‘But my dear Amelia, if this dread mystery should be unraveled, 
and explained upon the simple principles of nature, would not you 
dismiss your superstitious fears, and be a good little philosopher all 
the rest of your life?’ 

‘I think I could make that promise, uncle, for I well know the 
horrible sounds of last night were never made by human organs.’ 

‘We shall see’-—answered Mr. Howard, smiling benignantly on 
Amelia’s woe-worn countenance—another night will determine.’ 

The day gradually waned away—Harriet’s spirits rebounding 
from their unusual depression, with redoubled force, bore her out 
of the sight of common-sense and reason—she laughed at Amelia’s 
tragic looks till she could literally laugh no longer, then ran up 


and down the gravel walks, for no other purpose than to work otf — 


her superfluous animation. Night came on—and the little circle 
were gathered at nine o’clock round the table covered with the 
accustomed Juxuries. ‘The clock struck ten: Mr. Howard looked 
at Amelia. Her heavy eyes indicated that weariness of spirit 
which makes the bed such an unutterable blessing. ‘Had you not 
better retire?’ said he, kindly taking her hand in his. 

‘Oh no! my dear uncle, I would not sleep in that chamber again 
for the wealth of the Indies.’ 

‘Well, sit up with me till twelve o’clock, the witching time of 
night, and I will pledge you my word to cure you of all fear of 
ghosts, provided you will consider my presence a sufficient protec- 
tion. I will promise also to show you the author of your last 
night’s alarm, if you will be very quiet and obedient to my orders.’ 
Amelia promised, though almost suffocated with apprehension— 
she was, however, buoyed up by that principle of curiosity, so inex- 
tinguishable in the human breast: with her eyes intently fixed on 
the clock, her hand grasping her uncle’s, she sat, rigid as marble, 
and almost as cold. At length it struck twelve—the door slowly 
opened, and a man entered, bearing somethingjon his shoulders, 
covered with black velvet. Harriet screamed and sprang over 
two chairs on to the sofa. 

‘Amelia, Amelia, look up’—said Mr. Howard—‘don’t roll your 
eyes so frightfully—my life upon your safety.—Just for one mo- 
ment lift that black covering, which conceals the cause of your 
present misery, and if you experience the slightest injury, may I 
submit to endless tortures—Amelia, | command you to do it.’ 

Awed by the commanding tone of her uncle’s voice, with hands 
scarcely conscious of the office they performed—she lifted the 
cover. At first her bewildered glance could discern nothing in the 
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huge caldron in which she was gazing—gradually she perceived 
something white and broken, which her imagination immediately 
shaped at will. | 

‘Oh!—the bones—the horrid bones,’ she exclaimed. 

‘Bones! nonsense—look again.’ 

She did look, and distinctly saw nothing but broken plastering. 

‘Well!’ said Mr. Howard, ‘you have looked and you live.’ 

Amelia burst into tears—‘I knew you were making a fool of me— 
I did not expect this from you, uncle.’ 

‘lam making youa wise woman, Amelia; the noise that created 
your alarm was caused by the falling of some plaster from the lofty 
walls of your room; the floor being covered with oil-cloth, made 
the sound more loud and hollow. Surprised at your long slumbers, 
I assumed an uncle’s privilege, and softly opened your chamber- 
door—your countenances indicated past suffering; anxious to know 
whether you had noticed the broken wall, and what account you 
would give of it, I ordered the servant to collect the fragments 
without disturbing you, and to arrange the folds of the bed-cur- 
tains so as to conceal the fracture. I thought this would be a fa- 
vorable opportunity of showing you the exaggerating power of fear 
and superstition—and I believe I have succeeded. Have I not, my 
dear little Amelia?’ 

I believe he did—I am sure Amelia never forgot the lesson, and 
has often been seen to smile at ghost-stories, and to look intelli- 
gently at her uncle, who shakes his snowy locks with venerable 
grace—as much as to say, ‘we know what stuff such things are 
made of.’ 

Florence, Ala. Cc. L. H. 





TO MY SISTERS. 


From infancy to manhood’s hour, 
Your smiles have cheered me on; 
For with them came a kindling power, 
Which bade all fear begone: 
There lingers round a sister’s smile, 
No dream of doubt—no thought of guile. 
Your tears, when I had gone astray, 
Have made me pause, and think; 
And I have thrown the cup away 
Which Passion longed to drink— 
From Ruin’s slippery verge have turned, 
And Circe’s smile and promise spurned. 
In coming times, whate’er my lot 
’Neath fortune’s star may be, 
Your love shall be a sunny spot, 
On life’s wild surging sea— 
On which I will look back and sigh, 
When storms are sweeping up the sky. 
. : 
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COURTSHIP. 


‘Tuere are more ways of killing a dog, besides hanging or drown- 
ing him’—saith the ancient proverb; and when we have one of 
those fragments of former wisdom on our side, we fear not gain- 
sayers. It hath even been said that ‘there are more roads to heav- 
en than one;’ and charity adopting the truth of the saying, looketh 
upon the Christian in his church, the Mahometan at the shrine of 
Islamism, the Hindoo beneath the wheels of Juggernaut, and the 
Persian imploring the sun, with a benignant eye and an approving 
smile. As religion hath many forms of expression, so also have 
the other sentiments and passions which stir man’s ‘obdurate heart,’ 
as Cowper calls that wonderful contrivance which every man feels 
beating in his bosom. Love, the master-passion of man’s proper 
nature, and woman’s also, claimeth a vast variety of expressions, 
and manifests itself in forms as diverse as the spirit of religion doth 
in the actions of its devotees the world over. 

So much being premised, we approach our subject. Did you 
ever conduct a courtship, Sir? Were you ever courted, Miss? 
Was it not a brilliant season—like a few choice days in May—all 
sunshine and sweetness, with an occasional cloud which seemed to 
have gotten astray by some mischance? You recollect what Ad- 
dison said of courtship—it is the happiest period of one’s life. Poor 
fellow! his remark was eminently applicable to his own case, for 
he was a devout lover, but after the ‘gordian knot’ was tied, the 
countess showed considerable resemblance to March weather, for 
she wore a sunny smile occasionally, and then she was cloudy with 
asmart chance of storms, and a slight sprinkling of chilling-rain— 
and of such materials was compounded Madame Addison, alias, 
‘Oceana.’ Perhaps Mr. Walsh, of review celebrity, tells the gen- 
eral truth more nearly in his Didactics, wherein, he as a married man 
testifieth, that after marriage come the happiest days of human ex- 
istence. Upon such authorities, let us conjugate lite—thus: celiba- 
cy is bitter, courtship is sweeter, matrimony, rising into the super- 
lative, is sweetest. These being our premises, we take the couplet 
of the gallant misanthrope and apply it to courtship—it is 

‘The cordial drop Heaven in our cup has thrown, 
To make the nauseous draught of life go down.? 

Civilization is the true friend of woman. It has smoothed the 
asperities of her whilom fate, and introduced her to privileges, 
which, in periods anterior to the light of Christian revelation, were 
utterly unknown toher. Where the sceptre of Paganism is swayed, 
she is the slave of man’s savage will, and the suppliant creature of 
his unfeeling caprices. The Gospel broke her chains, and dispell- 
ed the long night of her captivity. It recognized the immortality 
of her soul—taught man that in the love of the common Father of 
all, the sexes are one—and placed her on a level with the proud 
lord of creation, his equal, and not his slave. This is the great 
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right of woman which Paganism denies and Christianity sanctions. 
And wherever the religion of Christ has not triumphed, there to this 
day, woman’s burden 1s heavy and her tears are disregarded. 

Right well should we recollect how it was in the olden time, 
when matrimony was not the union of kindred sentiments, but 
was the result of desire in man and compliance with woman.  Ba- 
bylon, the mother though she was of the sciences, was utterly 
heathenish in her notions of the rights of woman. The Father of 
History, Herodotus, tells us that in Babylon there was holden an 
annual fair, at which all the marriageable females were put up at 
public sale, to be knocked down to the highest bidder. The pretty 
girls, of course, went off only after much competition; for beauty, 
in those days, was an ornament of most especial regard, and wo- 
man was estimated in proportion as she was symmetrical. The 
pretty girls were sold, but those who looked less like Venus and 
more as Medusa did, were disposed of to those who would 
take them at the lowest prices! Think of that, Miss » who, 
priding yourself on your resplendent intellectual gifts, have bestow- 
ed the ‘mitten’ rather than your snowy hand, on half a score of 
suppliants—think that, if you had made your appearance on the 
stage of action ten centuries before the Christian era, you might 
have stood from day to day in the market-place, and found no mas- 
ter who would have accepted you, even when offered a portion to 
do so. Isay Miss, think on the change which has come over the 
spirit of this world’s dream with regard to woman, and thank the 
weird sisters who spun your thread of life at this late day in a 
Christian country, and a Buckeye state. In that way was matri- 
mony ‘got up’ in Babylon; and we are told that females who hap- 
pened to have an eye that was not brilliant, a nose repandous, or a 
mouth not kissable, actually stood shivering in the shambles for 
days, casting imploring glances on every genteel looking fellow, 
who came out to view the show, and take unto himself a wife. At 
the expiration of a year, if the husband found cause to repent of his 
bargain, he had an infallibly certain resource, for he could bring 
her back to the market-place, and sell her off, and buy another, 
and thus change his—baggage. 

Thus, and worse than this, was woman’s condition in the cradle 
of the sciences. And how was it elsewhere? In Athens and in 
Rome, though woman’s situation was less abominable than in Ba- 
bylon, yet it was far from being auspicious to her rights and happi- 
ness. We can speak of Leontinum, Cornelia, Portia, Vertumnus 
and a few others, but it is only because they were scarce that we 
can particularize them. Courtship was a one-sided business—men 
expressed their desires, and women scarcely dared to refuse them. 
How was it with the Lesbian dame—with the passionate Sappho— 
she who took the lover’s leap, and by drowning, ended the lover’s 
troubles? We hope there are no Phaons extant now—and although 
the present generation hath a horror of blue-stockings, yet doth a 
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Sappho’s harp strike symphonies home to every heart in the com- 
munity, waking admiration,and developing ‘thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn.’ 

Courtships, it must be apparent, could not be properly prosecuted 
in the cities of refinement, taste, and science of the old world, be- 
cause woman’s inferiority was considered to be an unquestionable 
truth. The rest of the world, with scarcely an exception, was 
mantled by the midnight of ignorance and barbarism. Woman 
was everywhere the slave, the convenience of man, and not his 
companion. She was grateful for favors,and thankful for any- 
thing which partook of mercy or kindness. ‘Tacitus tells us of one 
exception to the common destiny of woman—it was Germany. 
There females were more properly appreciated, and though not 
trampled on, yet they were far from being the equals of men. 

Among the Jews, woman was considered as the property of her 
father. Jacob bought Rachel of her father Laban, for seven years 
labor. Among the descendants of Ishmael, the same kind of traffic 
is still carried on; and many a youth, smitten by the charms of 
some damsel, works out his salvation from the horrors of celibacy, 
with fear and trembling, before his anticipated father-in-law.—This 
state of things shows that although men will undergo much sacrifice 
and hardship for women, yet it also shows that women are not free 
to kiss the winds as they please, or to smile when they see youths 
whose possession they fancy would bea blessing. Paris stole Helen 
away from her liege lord, Menelaus, and the Greeks sieged Ilium 
ten long years on account of that theft; and yet, though Helen was 
valued, she was very far from enjoying that privilege of choosing 
her husband from the sons of men, which every lady exercises in 
the year and date now upon us. 

So much for antiquity. In these latter days, ladies not only en- 
joy the right of smiling on whom they please,-but they have a pre- 
rogative of wounding wheresoever they list, without any punish- 
ment, save that which results from their own tender consciences 
contemplating their misdeeds. The fact is, coquetry is a thing of 
comparatively modern origin. It came into existence with the 
spirit which introduced the campaigns of the Crusades into this, 
the most wretchedly abused of all planets. Coquetry cannot, of 
necessity, exist where woman cannot call her eyelid her own, to 
open andshuton whomsoeverher fancy leadsher to look upon. But 
when men got mad and raved, and swore that beauty was the most 
magical and quizzical thing beneath the stars of heaven, why then 
women began to exercise an indisputable authority over the sex 
called masculine. Then love-struck knights bestrode their charg- 
ers, and looking up to the star of evening, swore that theeyes of 
their mistresses shamed the brilliancy of Golconda’s gems, and eclips- 
ed the brightest star that ever dared to unveil its lustre to the rapt 
eye of lunatic in the firmament above. Those were the days when 
every woman was a queen, and courtship, shorn of its dignity, was 
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a mere suit of suppliants for the smiles of haughty and fair-browed 
tyrants. It was woman’s province to command, and man’s to 
obey—that is, until the link irrevocable was wrought in their twain 
destinies. And after that consummation, oh, what a change was 
there, my countrywomen! Woman left the imperial chair—the 
sceptre departed from the grasp of her little hand—the haughty 
lioness of hearts curbed her high career—the suppliant lover was 
sunken in the imperious lord—the tiger expelled the lamb from the 
heart of man—and the masculine gender tyrannized over the domes- 
tic domain. Extremes naturally beget extremes; and suppliance, 
when it changes, passes with gigantic strides, into its opposite, 
iron despotism. During the age of chivalry, however much wo- 
man might glory in the days when she was mistress, yet when 
matrimony arrived, the purple fell from her shoulders—the sighs 
and vows which she had extorted in the days of her queen-like 
supremacy, were only loaned, and after marriage, she was forced 
to pay back all she had borrowed from man’s dignity, with an inte- 
rest which was usurious. 

Courtship cannot be conducted, according to our notions of pro- 
priety, where the sexes are not considered equal. Where woman 
is inferior, her will is necessarily shackled, and her inclinations can- 
not be freely exercised. ‘The equality and prerogatives of woman 
must be clearly acknowledged wherever coquetry exists. In mod- 
ern times, these rights and prerogatives are fully recognized; and 
the probability is, that if that beautiful fabric, the female scull, the 
terra incognita of antiquity, were closely examined,a skillful phre- 
nologist would discover that a new bump, the bump of coquetry,had 
lifted itself up since the reformation, evenas islands have lifted them- 
selves up above the surrounding surges within the same period. 

Heavy charges, we know, have been brought against the modern 
relations which subsist between the sexes, by men whose authority 
is entitled to great consideration. For instance, Burke poured 
forth a jeremiad over what he considered a truth, namely, that the 
age of chivalry was gone. That the age of chivalry is not gone, is 
manifest to every observer. Were the age of chivalry gone, 
would heroes risk their lives, and stand up living targets to be shot 
down by rivals, who not contented with taking away their sweet- 
hearts, must take away their lives also? Were the age of chiv- 
alry gone, would sensible men sigh, and whine, commit suicide, 
take up their abodes in lunatic asylums, and die of broken hearts— 
and all for love?—Then Charles Lamb—the gentle, the tender, the 
eee Elia—says, that so long as women are hanged, he ‘Il be 

anged if he’ll believe in modern gallantry. Now, it must be ad- 
mitted, that, to behold a multitude of men engaged in the grace- 
less business of hanging a woman, is not a spectacle of very refined 
gallantry; but the law was enacted in old times, and this may be 
set down pretty fairly as afragment of man’s former barbarism, 
which has hitherto escaped the besom of innovation 
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Everyone knows of instances of fidelity of purpose—of cease- 
less devotion to the sex—of invincible resolutions to bear assent- 
ing women to the altar, which former times cannot parallel. 
Many a gallant lover besieges the flint-walled heart of his mistress, 
with an ardor which is overcoming, for a period longer than that 


which the Greeks required to siege and sack Ilium. Ay, twenty 


years are thought to be very well employed by a modern lover, if 
in that time he can succeed in captivating the fancy and person of 
the ‘goddess of his idolaty.’ Frequently’do the newspapers inform 
us of consummations long devoutly wished, after courtships run- 
ning through the entire length of onefgeneration. ‘These court- 
ships must be peculiarly pleasant, and the parties are genuine epi- 
cures in the art of making love. Just think of it a moment, bro- 
ther bachelor! you fall in love with a lady to-night, by accident as 
it were—her roguish eyes completely steal away whatever of 
heart other rogues have left you—and on to-morrow, you com- 
mence a courtship, the purpose of which is to nullify the robbery, 
by making out a fair case of exchange. Day by day, you toil on 
—now cheered by a smile which falls upon your affections like the 
dew of heaven, then saddened by a cloud which flings a shadow 
over your future propects, black as Erebus. Thus alternating, 
like a pendulum, between sunshine and shadow, you keep time as 
faithfully as an old Dutch family clock, until your hair is streaked 
with the morning dawn, the grey twilight, of old age. In May, in 
the year of grace eighteen hundred and fifty-six, you lead the 
blushing damsel, girt with satin, and rainbowed by ribbons, gaily 
to the shrine appointed unto all faithful lovers. A courtship of 
twenty years! What a honey-moon must that be which follows 
such a probation! 

If we were autocrat of the empire of love, we would in our first 
proclamation forbid our liege subjects to marry before they had 
compassed at least three calendar months of close courtship. That 
method which some adopt of perpetrating matrimony, after a te- 
dious acquaintance of three days, or as many hours, is utterly in- 
compatible with a proper appreciation of the delights which should 
result to the sexes from courtship. Extemporaneous marriages 
will be sedulously avoided by persons of good taste. Such do not 
ruthlessly and hurriedly pluck a flower, from the stem; and they 
will not consent to enter the land of promise with a stranger. An- 
ticipation is sweet; and never so much soas when the honey of love 
mingles felicitously with it. 

Neither would we commend slowness of action in conducting the 
heart’s business. Passion is apt to become chilled, unless it is ac- 
tive, and keeps itself lively and warm by friction. Bonaparte used 
to concentrate his forces on the enemy’slines, and keep up a terri- 
ble fire, until human nature could resist it no longer. So should 
the hero of a love affair conduct himself—let him bring the forces 
of sentiment, thought and action, to bear continually on the heart 
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of his mistress, and depend upon it, he will carry her hand at 
last. It is good philosophy,always to prolong your pleasures as 
much as they will admit of; and therefore as courtship is a pleasure, 
it should not be hurried through with. 

And the ladies' they go the whole for the Parthian tactics. As 
the enemy approaches, they fall back, keeping up in the mean- 
while, a brisk warfare with the missiles which they, the world over, 
are skilled in the use of. Glances, brilliant as the flashing steel— 
smiles, that man’s affections may not resist—blushes, glowing like 
the purple of the horizon on the slumberous cloud—honied words, 
the sweetness of which is heart-sickening—and thoughts, which 
betray more than they express: these, with their thousand modifi- 
cations, all fall upon the attacking party with an influence which 
carries all before it. The fashionable system may be illustrated 
as follows: A gentleman, whiskered and scowling, and looking as 
fierce as Mars himself, beholds a lady, who flings a smile perfectly 
bewitching upon him. ‘This is a lure, and the signal of warfare. 
Mars approaches Venus, and she reflecting a portion of his own 
redness, blushes, and makes a transit to some other place in iliimit- 
ablespace. He pursues her,and soon convinces the coy lady that 
his perseverance is of the genuine indefatiguable stamp. Then 
come on scenes of dramatic interest. ‘The parties glance at each 
other at parties—he doing all that his stock of wit advises, in order 
to convince her of the earnestness of his purposes, and she giving 
him in return, a smile of encouragement, accompanied by a frown 
which seems to say that she does’nt care a rush-light for him. 
They apparently strive to avoid each other, but the Fates having 
destined otherwise, some lucky accident will, in spite of their 
efforts, get them together. A declaration and a rejection are the 
upshot of the business; and the gentleman, taking fresh courage 
from his defeat, pursues the enemy of his soul’s peace with a vigor, 
which defying all obstacles, triumphs, and brings the haughty fair 
one to terms of capitulation. Their romance isover. They wed, 
and soon are numbered among the prose articles in the great pe- 
riodical of human existence. 

Cowardice, pure and unmixed, has prevented consummations 
which lovers have oftentimes wished. ‘To fear to pop the alterna- 
tive to a lady whom one admires, unless she has given you a deci- 
ded manifestation of displeasure,is absurd in the extreme. It seems 
that some timid lovers expect the ladies to commit themselves by 
some overt acts, before they can dare to address them as suitors to 
their hands and possessions. This is unreasonable, and it is no 
wonder that the dolts who cherish such expectations, should, in 
most cases, be consigned to the withering influences of a cheerless 
celibacy. It is true, that some ladies possess such unsophisticated 
simplicity of character, that one who has any sagacity, must per- 
ceive what impression he has made. But this simplicity is rare, 
and most ladies require from suitors a decided committal, before 
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they will suffer them to become acquainted with the secret feelings 
which actuate their hearts. And this is right enough; for ladies 
cannot be expected to sacrifice their independence, and appear 
before men-as suppliants for their tender mercies. It is the busi- 
ness of a suitor to show out his sentiments; and if a lady be pleased 
with the exhibition, she will give him to understand, in most cases, 
what he has to expect in the event of his progressing so far towards 
matrimony as the point of declaration. Wherever there are sym- 
pathies between two individuals, either party must be blind indeed, 
if they are not aware of the responses, the mutualities and the inter- 
changes, which are secretly transpiring within their own bosoms. 
Of course, our remarks have application only to individuals who 
are under the influence of the tender passion. Where the object 
is to make a pecuniary fortune, or to own a domestic establishment, 
as in these degenerate days frequently happens, the difficulty of 
determining the probabilities in relation to one’s suit is greatly en- 
hanced. ‘Then courtship becomes a system—it is a matter of 
speculation—a mere management, where the wit of the parties has 
a much more extensive part of the business to transact than the 
feelings have. ‘This isa regular speculation—it is hard work—and 
there is no more romance about it than about the rectangular 
tree which adorns the Greek grammar. ‘These encounters of wits 
are most frequent in the higher latitudes of society, where one’s 
character is reckoned agreeably to the amount of stocks, tenements 
and acres, of which he is the fortunate possessor. ‘Marry first, and 
love afterwards,’ is the orthodox doctrines in these refined circles. 
Doctor Johnson says, ‘it is generally a fool who marries for love’-— 
and thus think many who revolve within fashionable systems. This 
modification of the proposition is that in which they have faith— 
that it is a wise man or woman generally who marries for money 
—and in sooth, so far as our experience goeth, this is about the on- 
ly evidence which such persons ever give of the possession of wit, 
during the period of their natural lives. 

Passion, strong, deep, and abiding, is the main feeling which 
should enter into the causes of courtship. When the incitement is 
otherwise, the motive is selfish, and the result undesirable. Those 
who entertain love for each other, and who meet often for the pur- 
pose of cherishing their mutual feelings, enjoy an elysian condition. 
Their barques are floating upon the surface of a summer, sunlit 
sea, over which fragrant winds rove, and gentle symphonies play— 
above them is a clear canopy, while far ahead, the star of Hope, 
their cynosure, gleams benignantly. All they need is to have 
their sails spread, with discretion at the helm; and then if they 
don’t have a prosperous voyage, and enter a haven of peace at 
last, it is because they are very unskillful navigators. The undu- 
lations of fear, and hope, and anxiety, destroy the tedium of the 
passage, and take away from the spirit, the languor which would 
otherwise be sickening. 
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MAY. 


Wov cp that thou coulds’t last for aye, 
Merry, ever-merry May! 

Made of sun-gleams, shade and showers, 
Bursting buds, and breathing flowers; 
Dripping-lock’d, and rosy vested, 
Violet-slipper’d, rainbow-crested; 
Girdled with the eglantine, 

Festoon’d with the dewy vine: 

Merry, ever-merry May, 

Would that thou could’st last for aye! 


Out beneath thy mornine sky! 
Dian’s bow still hangs on high; 
And in the blue depths afar, 
Glimmers, here and there, a solitary star. 
Diamonds robe the bending grass, 

Glistening, early flowers among— 
Monad’s world, and fairy’s glass, 
Bathing fount for wandering sprite— 

By mysterious fingers hung, 
In the lone and quiet night. 
Now the freshening breezes pass— 
Gathering, as they steal along, 
Rich perfume, and matin song— 
And quickly to destruction hurl’d 
Is fairy’s diamond glass, and monad’s dew-drop world. 
Lo! yon cloud, which hung but now 
Black upon the mountain’s brow, 
Threatening the green earth with storm— 
See! it heaves its giant form, 
And, ever changing shape and hue, 
Each time presenting something new, 
Moves slowly up, and spreading rolls away 
Towards the rich purple streaks that usher in the day— 
Bright’ning, as it onward goes, 
Until its very centre glows 
With the warm, cheering light, the coming sun bestows: 
As the passing Christian’s soul, 
Nearing the celestial goal, 
Bright and brighter grows, till God illumes the Whole. 
Merry, ever-merry May, 
Would that thou could’st last for aye! 


Out beneath thy NoonripE sky! 
On a shady slope I lie, 
Giving fancy ample play; 
And there ’s not more blest than I, 
One of Adam’s race to-day. 
6 
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Out beneath thy noontide sky! 

Earth, how beautiful!—how clear 
.Of cloud or mist the atmosphere! 

What a glory greets the eye! 

What a ca]m, or stirless stir, 

Steals o’er Nature’s worshipper— 

Silent, yet so eloquent, 

That we feel ’tis Heaven-sent— 

Waking thoughts that long have slumbered 
Passion-dim’d, and earth-encumbered— 
Bearing soul and sense away, ii 
To revel in the Perfect Day F 
Which ’waits as, when we shall for aye 
Discard this darksome dust—this prison-house of clay! : 
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Out beneath thy EventNG sky! 

Not a breeze that wanders by, 

But hath swept the green earth’s bosom—— 
Rifling the rich grape-vine blossom, 
Dallying with the simplest flower 

In mossy nook and rosy bower— 

To the perfum’d green-house straying, 
And with rich exotics playing— : 
Then, unsated, sweeping over ‘| 
Banks of thyme, and fields of clover! 

Out beneath thy evening sky! 

Groups of children caper by, 

Crown’d with flowers, and rush along 

With joyous laugh, and shout, and song. 

Flashing eye, and radiant cheek, 

Spirits all unsunn’d bespeak. 

They are in Life’s May-month hours— 

And those bursts of joy, what are they but Life’s flowers! 





Would that thou could’st last for aye, 
Merry, ever-merry May! 

Made of sun-gleams, shade and showers, 
Bursting buds, and breathing flowers; 
Dripping-lock’d, and rosy-vested, 
Violet-slipper’d, rainbow crested; 
Girdled with the eglantine, 

Festoon’d with the dewy vine: 

Merry, ever-merry May, 

Would that thou could’st last for aye! 





W. D. G. 
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MY AUNT ESTHER. 


My rirsr and best, and oldest of aunts! and yet no more my 
relation than the town-pump.—Aunt Esther! She was the nursing 
mother of the whole dynasty of 'Toodlediddies. Father and grand- 
father, son and grandson,—they had all been fondled and spanked, 
washed, combed and clothed, by that venerable maiden. From her 
I learned to love ‘lasses candy; from her I learned to hate Tom 
Jefferson. Many an evening as | sat by her rush-bottom and rick- 
ety chair, threading her needle, or holding, while she wound skeins 
of silk or yarn, that | thought must be as long as the equator,— 
many an evening has she discoursed to me of that arch-rebel Na- 
poleon, whom she would have torn to flinders, she said, if she could 
only have got her hands on him; though the next day she would 
set free the very mouse that had stolen her last pet morsel of cheese: 
for she was a very uncle Toby, or rather aunt Toby, in such 
matters. 

She told me of Napoleon, and her little work-table was the bat- 
tle-field: here was the ball of yarn, and there was the half-finished 
stocking, and yonder was the big Bible, supported by the specta- 
cle case; old Boney himself moved among them in the form of a 
knitting-needle—and to this day I cannot think of the little corpo- 
ral, but as a tall bit of cold steel, with a head made of bees-wax. 

From her too came my portrait of Washington, whom she had 
seen during his visit to the North. Year after year did those well- 
beloved lips pronounce his eulogy, and often was the hearty prayer 
put up by me for a long life to aunt Esther and General Washing- 
ton; little did 1 dream that one who to me, had just begun to live, 
had been dead these ten years! 

And then came the war and the Hartford Convention; and such 
a time as we had of it, up in our little back room! I don’t know 
what it was that preserved the nation; for there was aunt Esther 
and I, and George Cabot, and the whole race of Toodlediddies, in 
such a passion that we almost walked to England dry-shod. 

Aunt Esther had but one fault,—she was altogether too cleanly 
in her notions. It was probably because of her federal and aristo- 
cratic associations, but certain it is that she could not even see a 
dirty boy without wanting to wash her hands. And this, her most 
prominent organ, was exercised most fully upon generation after 
generation, as each marched through her dominions.—‘As bad as to 
be washed by aunt Esther,’ was a proverb in the ‘Toodlediddy 
dynasty. For many a long year no lines in the language, were to 
me so pathetic and soul-harrowing as those from the Columbiad: 








‘Still on thy rocks the broad Atlautic roars, 
And washes still unceasingly thy shores.’ 


To be washed unceasingly was my beau-ideal of misery. 
Aunt Esther, familiar as she was, was still a mysterious being tu 
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me. I had never met any other of her name; and having early in 
life, heard the Book of Esther read, always thought of my old nurse 
in connection with Ahasuerus and Mordecai, and the tall gallows. 
Nor was the mystery diminished upon being told, when I asked how 
long it was since Mordecai died, that it was hundreds and thou- 
sands of years: how old she was, I did not dare ask. 

Brought up to bring up others, the venerable matron loved no- 
thing so dearly as Scotch snuff and noisy children. When the 
storm waxed loudest in the nursery, she was most in her element, 
and walked undisturbed amid 


‘The wreck of horses and the crash of toys.’ 


Her chief text and comfort was that in which we are told that our 
Savior blessed the children brought to him, and said that of such 
was the Kingdom of Heaven; for to her it conveyed the idea that 
the place of rest would be chock-full of little babies. 

And I grew up,and another generation came forward to claim 
my rocking-horses and my long-legged chair. I went to school; 
and when I came home I found aunt Esther just as of old, only (as 
the saying is,) a good deal more so. And then I became a store- 
boy; but though to me time wasa matter of some import, she defied 
it. Nay, when abroad, I received a letter from my cousin Emma, 
who had just been married, telling me that aunt Esther had danced 
at her wedding. Emma was the old lady’s last favorite; gentle and 
kindly, she loved her foster-mother more than many do their own 
parents, and she meant to take the ancient to her new home, she 
toldme. But when I arrived at Boston again, I found that this had 
not been done; aunt Esther could not leave the old nursery, with 
its yellow floor and barred windows, and as little could she bear 
tolose her pet. From the day of Emma’s wedding, she began to 
go out; her work on earth was done; and from the arms of the last 
that she had brought up in the fear of the Lord, she passed away to 
meet hernew colony of infants beyond the skies. 

In one corner of the church-yard, there had been a great oak, of 
which all had departed but a shell of bark a few feet high; from this 
shell within a year or two, a young strong sprout had shot up.— 
Under that emblem of the resurrection, they laid the body of aunt 
Esther. Above her they placed a three-sided obelisk; upon the 
west side was carved the form of an aged woman, on the brink of 
the grave; upon the east that of a bright spirit, springing from that 
same grave; while upon the front was her name and age, ‘Esther 
Pray, aged 91 years,’ with a part of her favorite text, perverted 
and yet true— 

‘Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 


J. H. P. 
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THE LAST OF THE INDIAN FIGHTERS. 


Diep, at his residence in Logan county, on the 29th April last, 
General Simon Kenton, aged eighty-one years, less seventeen 
days. The deceased is believed to have been the last survivor, of 
that hardy and intrepid band of Pioneers, composed of Boone, Ken- 
ton, Logan and Crawford, who took so active a part in the first 
exploration of the western country, during the closing quarter of 
the last century. For several years, a gentleman of education and 
talent, who has had ample opportunities of consulting with the Old 
Warrior, has been engaged, at leisure intervals, upon an extended 
biography of him. This, as it will probably contain a full history 
of the struggles of the Pioneers for ascendency in the West, will 
no doubt be a work of very great interest; and we would respect- 
fully suggest tothe writer, the propriety of putting it to press at as 
early a period as convenient. 

Simon Kenton was a Virginian by birth, and emigrated to the 
wilds of the West in the year 1771. He was born, (according to 
a manuscript which he dictated to a gentleman of Kentucky, sev- 
eral years since,) in Fauquier county, on the 15th of May, 1755, of 
poor parents. Hisearly life was passed principally upon a farm. At 
the age of sixteen, having a quarrel with a rival in a love affair, he 
left his antagonist upon tle ground for dead, and made quick steps 
for the wilderness. Visions of the gallows and the hangman were 
crowding upon his brain, and he did not wait to bid the cause of 
the quarrel ‘good-by,’ nor even procure any clothing im addition to 
the suit upon his back. In the course of a few days, wandering to 
and fro, he arrived at a small settlement on Cheat creek, one of the 
forks of the Monongahela, where he called himself Butler. Here, 
according to Mr. M’Clung, whose interesting account of Kenton, in 
the ‘Sketches of Western Adventure,’ we are following, he attach- 
ed himself to a small company headed by John Mahon and Jacob 
Greathouse, which was about starting farther west on an exploring 
expedition. He was soon induced, however, by a young adven- 
turer of the name of Yager, who had been taken by the western 
Indians when a child and spent many years among them, to detach 
himself from the company, and go with him to a land which the 
Indians called Kan-tuc-kee, and which he represented as being a 
perfect Elysium. Accompanied by another young man, named 
Strader, they set off for the Backwoods Paradise in high spirits: 
Kenton not doubting that he should find a country flowing with 
milk and honey, where he would have little to do but to eat, drink, 
and be merry. Such however, was not his luck. They continued 
wandering through the wilderness for some weeks, without finding 
the ‘Promised Land,’ and then retraced their steps, and successively 
explored the land about Salt-Lick, Little and Big Sandy, and Guy- 
andotte. At length, being totally wearied out, they turned their 
attention entirely to hunting and trapping. and thus spent nearly 
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two years.—Being discovered by the Indians, and losing one of 
his companions, (Strader,) Kenton was compelled to abandon his 
trapping waters, and hunting grounds. After divers hardships, he 
succeeded in reaching the mouth of the Little Kenawha, with his 
remaining companion, where he found and attached himself to an- 
other exploring party. ‘This, however, was attacked by ‘he In- 
dians soon after commencing the descent of the Ohio, compelled to 
abandon its canoes, and strike diagonally through the woods for 
Green-briar county. Its members suffered much in accomplishing 
this journey, from fatigue, sickness and famine; and on reaching 
the settlements, separated. 

Kenton’s rival of the love aflair had long since recovered from 
the castigation which he had given him. But of this, the young 
hero had not heard. He therefore did not think proper to venture 
home; but, instead, built a canoe on the Monongahela, and once 
more sought the mouth of the Great Kenawha, where he hunted 
till the spring of 1774. This year he descended the Ohio as far as 
the mouth of Big Bone creek, and was engaged in various explora- 
tions till 1778, when he joined Daniel Boone in his expedition 
against the Indian town on Paint creek.—Immediately upon his 
return from this, he was despatched by Col. Bowman, with two 
companions, to make observations upon the Indian towns on the 
Little Miami, against which the Colonel meditated an expedition. 
He reached the towns in safety, and made the necessary surveys 
without being observed by the Indians; and the expedition might 
have terminated much to his credit, and been very useful to the 
settles in Kentucky, had he not before leaving the towns stolen a 
number of the Indians’ horses. ‘The animals were missed early in 
the following morning, the trail of the marauders was discovered, 
and pursuit instantly commenced. Kenton and his companions 
soon heard cries in their rear, knew that they had been discovered, 
and saw the necessity of riding for their lives. They therefore 
dashec through the woods at a furious rate, with the hue and cry 
after them, until their course was suddenly interrupted by an im- 
penetrable swamp. Here they from necessity paused for a few 
moments, and listened attentively. Hearing no sounds of pursuit, 
they resumed their course—and skirting the swamp for some dis- 
tance, in the vain hope of crossing it, they dashed off in a straight 
line for the Ohio. ‘They continued their furious speed for forty- 
eight hours, halting but once or twice for a few minutes to take 
some refreshment, and reached the Ohio in safety. The river was 
high and rough, and they found it impossible to urge the jaded 
horses over. Various efforts were made, but all failed. Kenton 
was never remarkable for prudence; and on this occasion, his bet- 
ter reason seems to have deserted him entirely. By abandoning 
the animals, he might yet have escaped, though several hours had 
been lost in endeavoring to get them over. But this he could not 
make up his mind to do. He therefore called a council, when it 
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was determined, as they felt satisfied-they must be some twelve 
hours in advance of their pursuers, that they should conceal their 
horses in a neighboring ravine, and themselves take stations in an 
adjoining wood, in the hope that by sunset, the high wind would 
abate, and the state of the river be such as to permit their crossing 
with the booty. At the hour waited for, however, the wind was 
higher and the water rougher than ever. Still, as if completely in- 
fatuated, they remained in their dangerous position through the 
night. ‘The next morning was mild, the Indians had not yet been 
heard in pursuit, and Kenton again attempted to urge the horses 
over. But, recollecting the difficulties of the preceding day, the 
affrighted animals could not now be induced to enter the water at 
all. Each of the three men therefore mounted a horse, abandoning 
the rest, (they had stolen quite a drove,) and started down the river 
with the intention of keeping the Ohio and Indiana side till they 
should arrive opposite Louisville. But they were slow in making 
even this movement; and they had not ridden over a hundred 
yards when they heard a loud halloo, proceeding apparently from 
the spot which they had just left. ‘They were soon surrounded by 
the pursuers. One of Kenton’s companions effected his escape, 
the other was killed. Kenton was made prisoner—‘falling a vic- 
tim,’ says Mr. M’Clung, ‘to his excessive love of horse-flesh.’ . 

After the Indians had scalped his dead companion, and kicked 
and cuffed Kenton to their hearts’ content, they compelled him to 
lie down upon his back, and stretch out his arms to their full length. 
They then passed a stout stick at right angles across his breast, to 
each extremity of which his wrists were fastened by thongs of 
Buffalo hide. Stakes were next driven into the earth near his 
feet, to which they were fastened in like manner. A halter was 
then tied round his neck, and fastened to a sapling which grew 
near. And finally, a strong rope was passed under his body, and 
wound several times round his arms at the elbows—thus lashing 
them to the stick which lay across his breast, and to which his 
wrists were fastened, in a manner peculiarly painful. He could 
move neither feet, arms nor head; and was kept in this position 
till the next morning. The Indians then wishing to commence 
their return journey, unpinoined Kenton, and lashed him by the 
feet, to a wild, unbroken colt, (one of the animals he had stolen 
from them,) with his hands tied behind him. 

In this manner he was driven into a captivity as cruel, singular, 
and remarkable in other respects, as any in the whole history of 
Indian warfare upon this continent. ‘A fatalist,’ says the author of 
the Sketches of Western Adventure, ‘would recognize the hand of 
destiny in every stage of its progress. In the infatuation with 
which Kenton refused to adopt proper measures for his safety, 
while such were practicable; in the persevering obstinacy with 
which he remained on the Ohio shore until flight became useless; 
and afterwards, in that remarkable succession of accidents, by 
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which, without the least exertion on his part, he was so often at 
one hour tantalized with a prospect of safety, and the next plunged 
into the deepest despair. He was eight times exposed to the 
gauntlet—tliree times tied to the stake—and as often thought him- 
self upon the eve of a terrible death. All the sentences passed 
upon him, whether of mercy or condemnation, seem to have been 
pronounced in one council only to be reversed in another. Every 
friend that Providence raised up in his favor, was immediately fol- 
lowed by some enemy, who unexpectedly interposed, and turned 
his short glimpse of sunshine into deeper darkness than ever. For 
three weeks he was constantly see-sawing between life and death; 
and during the whole time, he was perfectly passive. No wisdom, 
or foresight, or exertion, could have saved him. Fortune fought 
his battle from first to last, and seemed determined to permit no- 
thing else to interfere.’ 

He was eventually liberated from the Indians, when about to be 
bound to the stake for the fourth time and burnt, by an Indian 
agent of the name of Drewyer, who was anxious to obtain intelli- 
gence for the British commander at Detroit, of the strength and con- 
dition of the settlements in Kentucky. He got nothing important 
out of Kenton; but the three weeks Footbail of Fortune was sent to 
Detroit, from which place he effected his escape in about eight 
months, and returned to Kentucky. Fearless and active, he soon 
embarked in new enterprizes; and was with George Rogers Clarke, 
in his celebrated expedition against Vincennes and Kaskaskia— 
with Edwards, in his abortive expedition to the Indian towns in 
1785—and with Wayne, in his decisive campaign of 1794. 

Simon Kenton, throughout the struggles of the Pioneers, had 
the reputation of being a valuable scout, a hardy woodsman, and a 
brave Indian-figliter; but in reviewing his eventful career, he ap- 
pears greatly to have lacked discretion, and to have evinced fre- 
quently a want of energy. In his after life, he was much respected; 
and he continued to the last, fond of regaling listeners with stories 
of the Early Times. A friend of ours, who about three years ago 
made a visit so the abode of the venerable patriarch, describes in 
the following terms, his appearance at that time: ‘Kenton’s form, 
even under the weight of seventy-nine years, is striking, and must 
have been a model of manly strength and agility. His eye is blue, 
mild,and yet pentrating in its glance. The forehead projects very 
much at the eye-brows,—which are well defined,—and then recedes, 
and is neither very high nor very broad. His hair, which in active 
life was light, is now quite grey; his nose is straight; and his mouth 
before he lost his teeth must have been expressive and handsome. 
I observed that he had yet one tooth—which, in connection with 
his character and manner of conversation, was continually remind- 
ing me of Leatherstocking. ‘The whole face is remarkably expres- 
sive, not of turbulence or excitement, but rather of rumination and 
self-possession. Simplicity, frankness, honesty, and a strict regard 
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to truth, appeared to be the prominent traits of his character. In 
giving an answer to a question which my friend asked him, I was 
particularly struck with his truthfulness and simplicity. The ques- 
tion was, whether the account of his life given in the Sketches of 
Western Adventure, was true or not. ‘Well, I’ll tell you,” said 
he; “not true. The book says, that when Blackfish the Injin 
warrior asked me, when they had taken me prisoner, if Colonel] 
Boone sent me to steal their horses, I said ‘no, sir!’” Here he 
looked indignant, and rose from his chair. “I tell you Inever said 
‘sir to an Injin in my life; I scarcely ever say it to a white man.” 
Here Mrs. Kenton, who was engaged in some domestic occupation 
at the table, turned round and remarked, that when they were last 
in Kentucky, some one gave her the book to read to her husband; 
and that when she came to that part, he would not let her read 
any farther. “And I tell you,” continued he, “I was never tied to a 
stake in my life to be burned. They had me painted black when 
I saw Girty, but not tied to a stake.”’ * 

We are inclined to think, notwithstanding this, that the state- 
ment in the ‘Sketches,’ of his being three times tied to the stake, 
is correct; for the author of that interesting work had before him 
a manuscript account of the pioneer’s life, which had been dictated 
by Mr. Kenton, to a gentleman of Kentucky, a number of years 
before, when he had no motive to exaggerate, and his memory 
was comparatively unimpaired.—But he is now beyond the reach 
of earthly toil, or trouble, or suffering. His old age was as exem- 
plary, as his youth and manhood had been active and useful. And 
though his last years were clouded by poverty, and his eyes closed 
in a miserable cabin to the light of Life, yet shall he occupy a 
bright page in our border history, and his name soon open to the 
light of Fame. 


Oxtp RIFLE. 





THE GARDEN-GIRL OF THE EDEN-BANK. 


‘Witt you ride to the Eden-Bank, to-day” said my uncle, the 
morning after his return from Kentucky.—I laid down my book, 
and saddled my nag; for it was one of those bright May mornings, 
when a man seems to be as properly on horseback, as a bird upon 
the wing. ‘And pray, where is the Eden-Bank” said I, as we 
reached the lane. ‘It’s the place,’ answered my uncle, ‘that be- 
longed to old Squire Stone, whose will I’ve been trying to hunt up 
in Rnseuky. It’s now in the hands of Daniel, the eldest son, a 
man universally despised as a miserly old scoundrel that persecuted 
his brother John to death, and would have sold his skin when dead, 


* ¢A Day’s Ramble in the Interior,’ by the author of Clinton Bradshaw. 
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if it had been worth tanning. It is said that the old man willed 
the estate to John, and that Daniel has secreted the will; but it’s 
all guess-work. I’m going up now to make interest with the old 
hound for a child that John has left—a poor creature that has no 
friend in the world, save those God may raise up from among 
strangers.’ The words of my uncle,—the pure, elastic air, and 
the life-giving tread of my horse,—all conspired to rouse my be- 
nevolence, and my destructiveness, till I came very near getting 
into a great passion. All sorts of chivalrous plans ran riot in my 
brain, and I fought battles for many an orphan, and cut most 
venomously, with my riding-stick, at every papaw-bush we passed; 
indeed I was just rising in my stirrups to utterly annihilate the 
possessor of Eden-Bank, when the place itself came in sight. 

It was one of those gently-rounded declivities, which are seen 
only in the West,—and it sloped down to, and half inclosed a 
little prairie-spot of perfect green; upon the bank grew tall and 
massive trees, under which the greensward spread, innocent of 
underbrush; and through which the white-walled cottage was seen 
peeping; while upon the prairie there was not ashrub. There 
were walks about the house, and flower-plats; there were young 
and fresh arbors too, around the manly old oaks,—and the cottage 
itself was half covered with clinging vines. As we followed the wind- 
ing path among the trees, [ ubserved to my right a tall, slight, sunburnt 

irl, in a little chip-bonnet, weeding one of the flower beds: she 
ooked up as we passed, half bowed, I thought, and bent to her labor 
again. Cursing the old miser that would send a woman to field- 
work under such a sun, | rode on determined to have another peep 
at those bright eyes,—though they did belong to a servant-girl. 

We found ‘Daniel the unjust’ at home; he was a big man, with 
a passionate, vacant face,—neither strong nor amiable,—but work- 
ing as though the fires of his heart had dried his brain up. He 
gave us a surly welcome, and as my uncle came on business, soon 
left me to amuse myself with my riding-whip. Now was my time 
for seeing the lassie of the hoe again, and | strolled away toward 
the garden. I looked to the spot where I had seen her, but she 
was gone, and I began to think all my plans at an end,—when I 
saw in one of the bowers that I spoke of, a fold of the coarse 
check that adorned my Dulcinea;—leaping from one walk to an- 
other, I soon came near enough to see her through the leaves, 
while she was too busy to notice me. And busy with what, think 
ye?—Why, with a book; over which she hung, while her black 
hair fell in festoons, after its own fashion, from an immense thorn, 
which did service in place of a golden bodkin. ‘Well,’/—thought 
I,—‘this is a very remarkable servant girl,—and I was half afraid 
to disturb her; but I thought that I should cut a small figure if I 
ran away without even a look at her face,—and so, marching for- 
ward, and determined to ask some question about the grounds, I 
broke in upon her studies. She looked up, smiled and blushed, and 
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before I could open my mouth, offered me her hand. ‘Well, this is 
western, indeed,’ said I to myself; however, I could not refuse 
her, though | again thought she was a most singular domestic.’ So 
pressing her hand, which was neither large nor hard, and replying 
to her frank and kind smile by another, which if not as sweet had 
certainly more wonder in it,—I sat down by her on the bench of 
turf. She had been reading Miss Edgworth’s ‘Simple Susan,’ and 
as I took the little volume from her, | saw that the page was blis- 
tered with tears. ‘A beautiful story,’ said I. ‘And do you think,’ 
said she, ‘that it’sastory? J believe it’s true;’ and then she went 
on to tell me how there must be such people as Susan, and little 
Mary, and Philip; she said, she had known them, oh! ever so long; 
when she was alittle girl in Kentucky. And she had slept in the 
woods and dreamt of them; and had lain by the spring, under the 
sycamore, and cried for poor Susan and the little lamb—and as she 
spoke, her eyes filled with tears, and she leant back against the 
tree, and looked up into the clouds. ‘Well really,’ thought I again, 
‘this is a most wonderful girl to be hoeing flower-beds.’ ‘Would 
you like,’ said she, ‘to go with me and see the spring.’ Now was I 
in a pretty fix, to be sure; I liked something about the damsel very 
much,—slie was so open, frank, pleasant, and imaginative withal; 
but then to for me be seen, weeping salt tears under the sycamore, 
with old Dan Stone’s sentimental garden-girl, was something I could 
not stand. Fortunately, my uncle’s shout, calling me ‘to horse,’ 
came to my relief,—and with another long shake of the hand, and a 
promise to come again, I got out of the scrape as well as I could. 





‘And what have you done for the orphan” 

‘Nothing,’ said my uncle; and so | jumped back to my dreams 
of killing tyrants,and cutting off the heads of old uncles; and, 
somehow, I found I was doing it all for the dark-eyed lady of the 
thorn-bodkin. 

Every day for a week or more after this ride, I sought for an 
excuse to revisit the Eden-Bank; but none came, and my memory 
of the scene in the bower became as vague and as pleasant as if it 
had been alla dream. But one evening my uncle startled me by 
inquiring if I would trot over for him to the Bank next day: of 
course I said ‘ay,’ and after a night of queer visions and restless 
sleep, sped joyfully to see—a servant-girl. 

‘How have the mighty fallen!’ 


I delivered my package, tied my horse to an oak, and wandered 
into the grove, half hoping, half fearing, to meet my nameless 
maiden of the hoe. I went to the bower, but she was not there; 
I looked over the garden, but saw no sign of her; and after search 
ing every dell, and clump of trees, was about to give up the hope 
of meeting her, when a form, that I felt certain of, past into a log 
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hut just over the run. I made for the spot at once; knocked, and 
the door was opened by her. She had on the same check gown, 
and carried a little child on her arm.—*Thank you,’ said she m a 
whisper, and with a manner that struck me as oddly, as did the 
Yankee stage driver’s the worthy Prince of Saxe Weimar, when 
the knight of the whip observed, ‘If you’re the man what’s to ride, 
I’m the gentleman what’s to drive you.’ With surprise similar to 
the Prince’s, I say, I received her thanks and her orders; for she 
told me the family was sick, and she knew I would help the sick; 
and with a smile that made even her queer presumption pleasant, 
she bad me go half a mile over the hill for the doctor, and tell him 
to come at once. Of course I did so, and returned with the man 
of phials; we found her tending the child, nursing the mother, and 
cooking some queer-looking compound over the coals.—*Well’ 
thought I, ‘that old Stone is not so bad after all, to send his girls,— 
and such a girl too,—to see to his sick tenants;’ but thinking he 
might be more liberal of service than cash, I determined to offer my 
purse to my friend Effie, for so the doctor called her, and beck- 
oning her from the room, placed it m her hand. ‘Again I thank 
you,’ said she warmly; ‘it shall be spent in God’s service, and He 
will return it to you fourfold. But I must not leave them—good 
bye.—Come again soon—I often think of you,’ and pressing my 
hand, she returned to the sick woman’s bed-side. ‘She often thinks 
of me!’ repeated I to myself,—‘a girl that goes out to service by 
the month, often thinks of me!—and I can assure youl did my 
lip some damage in quieting certain bumps of self-esteem, &c. 

However, a week convinced me that biting lips would do no 
good. I could not sleep, nor could I eat; I could neither think, 
read, work nor shave; my skin became feverish, and my nails very 
long. ‘These were bad symptoms, but they were nothing to what 
was going on inside. Such a*wow, a wumpus, anda wioting,’ as 
was kicked up in my poor heart, you’ve no idea of. 

‘Are you in love with that jade? growled Self-esteem. ‘Will 
you lower yourself, by marrying a common help?’ whispered 
Approbativeness. ‘Is it possible you can think of a girl without 
education?’ sneered the Intellectual. ‘But, then, what a heart! 
answered the Moral. ‘Think ofher by the sick-bed,’ said Benevo- 
lence, modestly touching my elbow. ‘Think of the salt-tears 
under the sycamore,’ roared the sense of the Ridiculous;—and so 
the debate went on, and I none the wiser. But though time and tide 
change for no man, the tide of feeling changes now and then for 
some women; so that, after a pretty hard civil war, the higher 
sentiments, I am happy to say, conquered; and though it was noon, 
I saddled my pony at once, and before we reached the Eden-Bank 
you might have shaved him without soap. 

I dont know what led me in the direction of the famous spring 
under the sycamore, but at it 1 went, as though the sheriff had 
been at my heels. Pausing upon the top of the deciivity, I looked 
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down,—and, as I live! she was there. My resolution to tell her 
how I loved her for an instant failed, and then rose again stronger 
than ever. As I came near, she saw me, and came to meet me 
with both hands outstretched as if she had read my purpose. ‘I 
have longed to see you,’ she said; ‘for though I have seen you only 
twice, I know you very well indeed. I sit here and dream about 
you by the hour.’ This speech unsettled all my resolves again;— 
to be in love with one below me was bad enough, letting alone 
having her dreaming of me in this fashion: and yet it was mere 
simplicity, for she evidently had no idea how her words would be 
construed; she spoke like a lost child that is full of affection, and 
void of all suspicion, and clings to the first kind stranger it meets. 
‘I was feeding my birds,’ she said ‘when you came up; but they 
are afraid of you and have all flown away.’ ‘But you are not 
afraid of me, Effie?’ said I. ‘Oh no! she cried. ‘And would you like 
to live with me? ‘If you would come and live at the Eden-Bank.’ 
‘But supposing I should take you elsewhere Effie.’ ‘I could not 
leave the Eden-Bank,’ she said. ‘But supposing I were to marry 
you, Effie.—She looked at me as one just freed from blindness 
might at the sun. ‘There was wonder, and joy, and doubt in her 
clear eye, and scarce-lifted lip. 1 thought it might be she feared 
her parents would not consent—and said, ‘Have youa father, Effie?’ 
‘No.’ ‘And where does your mother live?? ‘Ihave no mother.’— 
‘But you have brothers,—-sisters?? ‘Not one.’ ‘No relative?’ ‘None 
but my uncle.’ ‘And who is he? Effe, whose head had sunk 
between her hands when I asked of her father, now looked up, 
and starting to her feet as she looked, pointed to some object be- 
hind me. | turned,—it was Daniel Stone, Esq.,—‘that is my uncle,’ 
she said. 


If there had been time, what acaper I should have cut! She was 
not a servant-girl, after all! But, oh! how far different! She was 
the oppressed and injured orphan in whose cause I had already 
slain such numbers of papaw-blossoms. Now was it clear why 
she longed to see me; clothed by her uncle in the coarsest garb, 
and sent to weed his garden, without parent, or brother, or friend— 
I had been kind to her, and to me had been given those strong and 
living bonds that should have bound her to the lost. These things 
scarce flashed on me, ere the uncle demanded what I did with his 
niece,—and bade her to work. She would have gone, but taking 
her hand I stayed her. ‘Mr. Stone’ said I, ‘I came here to ask 
this young woman to marry me, not knowing she was your niece. 
Your consent you may give or not, as you please; I know you sir 
from head to toe, and every dark and dirty hole and cornerin that 
heart of yours. If you like the match, well; if you’ll provide for 
your niece, well again; but I shall ask nothing of you but to stand 
out of the path, and let us pass.’ This speech was not precisely 
what I would have made it if I had had time, but it pleased me 
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pretty well, and what was more, made the old man do as I wished 
him to—stand aside. 

Even as she was, I took my bride home, check apron and all, I 
left her in the parlor; and going to my uncle’s roomn—‘Uncle,’ 
said I, ‘Effie Stone’s down stairs, and I’m going to marry her.’— 
And when, to eiucidate this remark, I told him the whole tale, I 
found the old rogue had known her all the while; but having sus- 
pected my error from something I said, had kept silent. He called 
Sylvia, and by her aid the fugitive was provided for. ‘To-morrow 
you shall be married,’ said my uncle. 

To-morrow came very slowly; but nevertheless it came, and 
went. We were married. Everybody has been married, and it’s 
needless to say anything about it. After the wedding we hada 
little sober supper; at which my old opponent, Mr. Lambe, gave as 
a toast, ‘Daniel Stone-—May he soon bea Daniel come to judg- 
ment.’ It was abad joke for him, but everyone, save poor Effie, 
laughed a great deal, and hoped it might turn out so; and so it did. 

Some ten days after our marriage, my uncle told me with a very 
long face that he feared we should have to go to law; though he 
hated to set a bad example. It seemed he had a clue to the will of 
old Stone, and hoped to get the Bank for me. The suit was insti- 
tuted, and in two years we had judgment. Old Daniel did all the 
harm he could to the place before he left it, but it was repaired long 
ago. ‘The bower where we first met is still to be seen, and Effie 
still weeps over the same copy of ‘Simple Susan.’ A little lodge 
has been built over the spring by the sycamore; and many an even- 
ing do I spend there, with her whom I loved in the teeth of preju- 
dice; and whom I have found, though devoid of earthly learning, to 
be full of that wisdom which maketh the heart glad. And should 
any of you ever visit our county, 1 can assure you ofa kind wel- 
come from the Garden-girl of the Eden-bank. 


J. BF. 
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Traits oF THE Tea Party. Berne a Memorr or Georce R. T. Hewes; 
one of its last survivors, with a history of that transaction, reminiscences 
of the Massacre and the Siege, and other Stories of Old Times. By A 
Bostonian. New-York. Harper and Brothers. 1835. 


Tue author of this small volume, though he has neither expressed 
himself in good English nor arranged his materials with much 
taste, has done the state some service. It is in such memoirs 
as this, that the future historian of America will find his fullest and 
most authentic sources of information, and the best indices to the 
character of that small but determined band of men who resisted 
the oppression of the mother country from the beginning, and 
were subsequently among the most active in achieving our inde- 
pendence. It is to be regretted that these narratives, taken from 
the lips of actors in the events detailed, are not more numerous. 
Many things that go unrecorded in contemporary history, are 
brought up in such reminiscences of individual experience; and 
circumstances that, though recorded there, are unexplained, are 
here made perfectly clear. The errors which always, more or 
less, abound in contemporary histories, may likewise be thus dis- 
covered; and a mass of genuine materials be laid up, which shall 
enable the historian of our country, when in the course of events 
he shall arise, to present to the world the most perfect and beautiful 
history that has ever been written. 

In the memoir of Hewes, there is with an apparent truthfulness, 
a freshness which imparts to the work a very great charm. We 
sometimes lose ourselves in the rush of the narrative, and the 
interest of the events, and feel as a spectator of the scenes de- 
scribed, or a partaker in the adventures, and toils, and triumphs, 
of the determined spirits of ’73. 

George Robert Twelves Hewes, the subject of the Memoir 
before us, was born in Boston on the 25th of August, (O. 8.) 1742. 
It is not our purpose to follow him through his active, adventurous, 
and useful career, but to cull from the narrative a few of the more 
interesting passages, and two or three anecdotes which serve to 
show the spirit of the times. ‘The fourth chapter of the Memoir 
is an exciting description of the proceedings consequent upon the 
reception, at Boston, of the news that the odious ‘stamp act,’ 
which imposed an exorbitant tax on newspapers, almanacs, pro- 
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cesses of the courts of law, marriage certificates, diplomas, clear- 
ances, and-so-forth, had becomealaw. ‘This notorious enactment, 
which probably contributed more than anything else to rouse the 
spirit of Independence in this country, and a modification of which 
is at this time under consideration in the British Parliament, re- 
ceived the King’s signature on the 22nd of March, 1765, and an 
unofficial copy of it reached Boston on the 26th of May following. 
The excitement upon its reception was tremendous. It interfered, 
either directly or indirectly, with everybody’s business—and 
everybody instantaneously gave up business to interfere with it. 
But much more did it interfere with those notions of Liberty, 
which had long before taken deep root in this soil, and were now 
shooting up into a sturdy and gigantic growth; and discussions 
upon it thronged the newspapers, and were held at the street 
corners, and in the workshops, and in private quarters. 








‘The flame burst at length,’ says the author of the Memoir, ‘in a form no 
longer to be mistaken, and with a fury which, it would seem, might well have 
acted as a warning of the more potent fires which rolled and rumbled in the 
‘thollow deep.’’ It came in the shape of a mob—for a long period a new 
thing—on the 14th of August. . Mr. Oliver, who lived at the lower corner 
of the street which still bears his name, (at the bottom of Fort Hill,) had 
been appointed distributor of stamps, and was erecting a store in Kilby 
street, which the people supposed to be intended to receive them,—the law 
being expected to go into furce on the first of the next November. A cargo 
of the paper, too, was daily looked for. Popular fecling could no longer be 
suppressed. A crowd, collected at break of day, under the South-End Elms, 
discovered an effigy of Uliver hanging from what was afterwards the Liberty 
Tree, by the side of a great boot (emblematic of Lord Bute) with the Devil 
peeping out of it, holding the Stamp Act in his hand;—and sundry other 
devices of like kind. Some prudent citizens offered to take these images 
down, and Lieutenant Governor Hutchinson ordered his officers to do it; but 
the people intimated to both parties, without much ceremony, that they 
would swing for the present where they were. The throng increased, mean- 
while; the town’s-people left their work,—and Hewes his hammer among 
the rest,—to swell the multitude; and then came more and more, as the day 
wore away, from all the country, for miles around. Towards dusk many 
moved down to Kilby street. ‘The new office was demolished, and a bonfire 
made of the fragments, on Fort Hill, in sight of Oliver’s house. Oliver 
himself was called on, his fences beat down, and his windows broken in. 
Hutchinson and a sheriff appeared, and were greeted with a cry of ‘“‘to arms, 
my boys!’’ (for the first time in America, we suppose;) and a shower of stones 
which they narrowly escaped, gave earnest of the feeling with which the 
suggestion was received. The crowd dispersed, finally, at their own time. 
And so the precedent was settled, and the people took courage. Then, if 
ever, was the crisis which called for royal force; for if the regiments had been 
upon the spot that night—which did arrive, indeed, in time to aggravate the 
movements they miglt once have either prevented or suppressed—who can 
tell how long the ‘‘evil day’’ for England might yet have been postponed! 
As it was, they were two late. ‘The mob,”’ as one of the ‘lords of trade’ 
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wrote home, ‘*became highly elated, and all kinds of ill humors were set on 
foet.”’ They were ill humors, indeed, and they went on growing worse and 
worse, till the whole people became the mob, and the royal authority was 
treated like the Distributor’s office. It was but twelve days afterwards that 
Hutchinson himself was assailed in his own mansion, and damage done in it 
tothe amount of more than three thousand pounds. 

These were unjustifiable proceedings, indeed, and prejudicial to the cause 
of liberty. ‘The town at large condemned them. A public meeting the very 
next day, declared their ‘detestation’ of them;—all circumstances which, 
considered in connection with the strange blindness and negligence of the 
royal power, only confirm the old maxim that “‘whom God wishes to destroy, 
he first makes mad.’’ Even the Massachusetts Gazette described these 
movements as ‘“‘the lawless ravages of some foreign villains, who took ad- 
vantage of the over-heated temper of a few people of this place.” 

But, however that might be, there can beno doubt that, from this moment, 
the revolution was destined to go forward. Its development was more 
gentle and gradual, but also far more decided, than before; so that as early 
as the next 17th of March, in the Gazette, a writer demands—‘‘Shall we not 
all, as one man, unite in opposing it, [the Act,] and spill the last drop of our 
blood, if necessity should require, rather than live to see it take place in 
America!’’—one of the earliest express public intimations, we take it, of the 
war of independence, and doubtless from the pen of a distinguished actor in 
the cause. 

Meanwhile, the first of November, which was to have ushered in the Stamp 
Era, had been celebrated by new effigies and processions. The No.th End 
and South End of the town, so long arrayed against each other, had become 
one. The famous title of the ‘Sons of Liberty,’ (from a speech of Col. 
Barre, in Parliament,) had been assumed. Oliver had been called out by the 
people, in Hanover Square, to renounce his office, and then cheered home, 
Liberty Tree was pruned by the carpenters. The stamp-papers were 
burnt in public,—all quietly, indeed, as the papers say, ‘without the least 
disorder;’—but that quietness itself expressing, more significantly than any 
violence could have done, the character cf those involved in the acts, and the 
real advances in every way made by the cause. 

Other citizens beside Hewes are still living among us, who describe these 
scenes, and who remember especially the rejoicings of the memorable 16th 
of May, (’66,) when the intelligence of the repeal of the Stamp Act was 
received (by a vessel belonging to John Hancock;) and still more of the 19th, 
which was expressly appointed by the town authorities for the purpose. 
Such a day has not been seen in Boston, before or since. The bell of Dr. 
Byles’s Church (as the nearest to the Tree,) began the tune, at one in the 
morning. The chime in Christ Church made response. The steeples were 
hung with flags. Liberty Tree was adorned all day with banners, and 
illuminated in the evening, till the boughs could hold no more. Music was 
heard in all the streets before day-break. 

Subscriptions were raised to release those who were in jail for debt, from 
confinement. The country people came in by thousands. The whole town 
was splendidly illuminated. The Common was covered with multitudes. 
Rockets, bee-hives and serpents, blazed in every quarter; and, to crown all, a 
magnificent pyramid was erected, which shone with the blaze of about three 


hundred lamps. 
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Several popular gentlemen, residing in the vicinity, kept ‘‘open house”’ 
on this occasion, and Mr. Hancock particularly distinguished himself by a 
grand entertainment to the gentry; not forgetting, however,—Mr. Hancock 
was not the man to do that,—to treat the populace to a pipe of Madeira 
wine, of his own importation. Hewes tasted of his hospitality there for the 
second time; and old Mr. Pierce, the barber, we venture te say, can point 
out at any moment the precise spot of the soil which the pipe’s bottom kept 
dry while the generous beverage flowed around it. This was no mob, but 
a festival of the free; and it was carried through in a style worthy of the 
Sons of Liberty. At a signal given by the mere tap of a drum, at midnight, 
the populace dispersed, the lights were extinguished, and, half an hour after- 
wards, the town was hushed in complete repose.’ 

















That is an exciting passage in the early history of our country. 
Future oppressive enactments—the Mutiny Act, the Tea Duty, 
and-so-forth—were received in the same spirit, and opposed with 
the same determination, though the churches and other publie 
houses were converted into barracks by the enemy, the streets 
filled with armed soldiers sent over by the mother country to 
quench the torch of Liberty that had been lighted in the colonies, 
the Common covered with tents, and the ‘Town Hall in possession 7 
of the enemy. ‘ 
About the year °70, a summary administration of a species of 
justice, since somewhat common and known by the name of Lynch 
. Law, was made upon the person of a noted ‘Tory. It was styled 
dt by the papers of the day a ‘newly invented’ mode of punishment, 
and is supposed by the writer of the Memoir to have been almost 
‘the first use in Boston of the latterly fashionable practice of tar- 

ring and feathering.’ 
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‘The person distinguished as its first notorious subject, was a man named 
John Malcom, one of the King’s custom officers, if we mistake not; but, at 
all events, well known and quite obnoxious to the inhabitants asa Tory of the 
meaner class;—though Mr. James, who knew him, supposes him to have 
been a near relative of the more honorably distinguished Whig merchant of 
the same name,—Daniel Malcom, we think,—noted as the first who forcibly 
opposed the execution of some of the odious revenue laws, at his own house 
or store,—which circumstance, by the way, was recorded to his credit on 
his gravestone, on Copps’ Hill, where it may still be deciphered. John, as 
it will be seen, was quite another character. He lived (says Mr. Hewes) 
at the head of Cross Street, where he worked in some capacity for a man by 
the name of Scott, when one day, as Hewes was returning from dinner to his 
shop, (for he continued at hard work all this time——as industrious and as 
impartial as ever,) he met Malcom at the mouth of the street. He was 
engaged in an altercation with a boy who was dragging a hand-sled before 
him—the snow being a foot deep or more on the ground. The lad com- 
plained of his having turned over his chips, the day before, intothe snow, and 
wanted to know what good that could do him. 

*‘Do you talk to me in that style, you rascal!” said Malcom; and he was 
raising his cane, to give emphasis to his answer, over the boy’s head, just as 
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Hewes came up. The latter was unarmed, and small, but it was no way of 
his, cost what it might, to sce foul play. He stepped up to Maleom without 
ceremony, and warned him not to strike the lad with that cudgel. Malcom, 
in a rage already, now left his smaller game, and fronted Hewes: 

‘‘And do you presume to insult me, too, you scoundrel!—what have you 
to do with it?”’ 

«Tam no scoundrel, Sir,” said lewes,—*‘and be it known to you’>— 

Malcom, at this, levelled a blow with his cane, which struck Hewes over 
the top of his head, cutting a hole two inches long through his hat, and 
brought him to the ground. One Captain Godfrey came up at this moment, 
and helped him to rise. ‘There was a bad wound on his temples, and the 
blood ran down his face in streams. ‘*Who did this?” cried Godfrey, in a 
voice of thunder. Hewes was known for a good Son of Liberty, as well as 
Malcom was for a Tory, and the by-standers, who were fast gathering by this 
time, quickly interfered. Malcom contrived to get a weapon in his hand 
and keep them at bay, till he could flee to his house, where he fastened him- 
self in. Hewes, meanwhile, had gone to Dr. Warren (Joseph) who was a 
relative (his grandmother’s sister’s son) and an old acquaintance of his; and the 
Doctor, after dressing his head, had advised him to get a warrant out against 
Malcom. He got one, accordingly, of Justice Dana. Constable Hale un- 
dertook to execute it. He found the house surrounded by a crowd of people. 
Malcom, from his back window, begged him to let him alone till morning, as 
he was afraid they would tear him to pieces, if he ventured out. He conclu- 
ded to do so, and Hewes went away with him. ‘This, probably, only made 
the matter worse. The people became more furious, while Malcom, on the 
other hand, armed himself to the teeth, with sword, pistols, and broad-axe, 
took possession of the upper story, and threatened destruction to the first 
person who trespassed on the premises. An acquaintance of his got in at the 
back-door, at length, by deceiving his wife, by a stratagem induced him to put 
his weapons by, seized him by the back in that condition, and hallooed to the 
people, who stood waiting to help him, which they did with a relish. They 
gota horse cart, and lowered him out of the window by ropes into that. They 
called for feathers, and two pillow-cases full were shortly produced—probably 
from Malcom’s own stores. ‘They started for Henchman’s Wharf, and there 
took in a quantity of far, the purpose of which, if it remained,—from the 
strangeness of the newly invented wonder,—--a query before, was soon ex- 
plained by their stripping poor Malcom naked above the breast, and plastering 
over his upper extremities. Thence they carted him to Bulcher’s Hall; thence 
to Shubael Hewes’, who kept a butcher’s-market at that period on the Main 
Street, in a wooden house near the Old South Church, with a jutting upper 
story, which still stands there (and was pointed out by our veteran on his last 
visit to the city.) Here, as in King Street, a flagellation was tried. Then 
they drove to Liberty-Tree—to the gallows on the Neck—back to the Tree—-- 
to Butcher’s Hall again—to Charlestown ferry—to Copp’s Hill,—flogging 
the miserable wretch at every one of these places, if not some more—‘a fact 
which the papers of the day overlook, for obvious reasons, though the Gazette 
acknowledges that he was “‘éruised” in such a manner “that his life is despair- 
ed of.’? Hewes states that when they left him at the door of his own house, 
after a four hours’ torture, the poor creature was almost frozen, and was rolled 
out of the cart like a log. Dr. Gardiner, who met Hewes soon after, told 
him that it took three days to get his blood into circulation again; adding in 
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the same breath, the consolatory compliment, that he, as the cause of it would 
infallibly be hanged, and ought to be.’ 


Many of the stories of the days of the Revolution, will bear 
telling the hundredth time; and did our limits permit, we should 
like to transfer to our pages the account, as dictated to the writer 
of the Memoir by Mr. Hewes, of the celebrated ‘Boston ‘Tea 
Party.’ As it is, we must conclude by recommending the volume 
to those of our readers who have not already procured it. The 
spirit which pervades it, and the character of the events narrated, 
make up in a measure for the extreme badness of the literary exe- 


cution. 


Dipactics: Sociat, Lirrersary, aNnp Pouiticat, By Rosert Watsu. 
2 vols. ¥2mo. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 1836. 


At a time when grammatical rules and purity of diction are 
disregarded, and wholesomeness of thought and naturalness of 
portraiture are considered as secondary to loose philosophizing, 
intense delineations of extravagant passion, and startling exhibi- 
tions of human weakness and depravity, it is pleasing to turn to 
such a writer as Robert Walsh, and to encounter such a work as 
that whose title is given above. We here find the English language 
not disrobed of its plain but beautiful attire, and not shorn of its 
ancient but manly strength, and we meet with an advocate of the 
kindlier feelings, the nobler sentiments, the more dignified actions, 
and indeed the entire catalogue of the social and moral virtues. 

The publication of this work almost forms an era in the his- 
tory of American literature. Certainly there has not within the 
past ten years, appeared among us, anything which approaches 
it in character, if we except the compilations of Bailey and Cobb, 
which were too fragmentary to take much hold of the mind. We 
regard this work as calculated for permanent usefulness, and wide 
and lasting popularity. In the form of answers to correspondents, 
familiar essays, and miscellaneous historical sketches and allusions, 
it embodies a fund of excellent precept and practical philosophy, 
such as is not often to be met with m so pleasing a shape. The 
experience of a long life, added to habits of close observation and 
deep study and reflection, stamps the venerable writer’s opinions 
upon ‘small compliances,’ and the duties of social intercouse, as of 
great weight and value. 

The chapter on Weppep Love, with its examples, is so extreme- 
ly beautiful, that we cannot refrain from giving it here, although it 
is considerably longer than the extracts that will usually be found 


in our pages from new books. 
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‘WE have somewhere seen the doctrine that love in the state of courtship 
is the true beatitude of this life; and to be desired, beyond any other fond 
relation even for a thousand years! The writer of those opinions could not 
have been married, or, at least, not experienced a wedlock even commonly 
fortunate: otherwise, his own happines would have taught him a different and 
juster theory. 

In the conjugal union, love may lose some of its vivacity; it may be less 
vehement or rapturous; and the imagination, which, during courtship, com- 
monly feeds, as it were, on nectar and ambrosia, and sports on a bed of roses, 
—may become comparatively inert and sterile; but the pleasures of pure, 
intense sentiment, and boundless, mutual confidence, and the excitements of 
virtuous and tender hope, are infinitely multiplied. 

Lord Verulam has truly said that marriage halves griefs and doubles joy. 
It combines, in fact, and transfuses existence for each party; it blends and 
identifies souls, so as to render common to them their several susceptibilities 
of gratification and refinement; it creates new energies, and generous sympa- 
thies; new objects of endearment and reliance; numberless reflected and 
reciprocated fervours of regard and respect. 

But what gives it a superior character of inherent dignity and genuine 
enjoyment, is ‘he religious essence peculiar to it; the vein of duty which 
pervades it; the consciousness of those who are suitably allied in it, 
that they have adopted a tie hallowed by divine sanction, and are fulfiling one 
of the noblest ends of existence. 

The ecstacies of courtship are dashed by fears, jealousies, misapprehen- 
sions, which are unknown to wedded partners of sound minds and affectionate 
hearts:—With them, all is trust and security; their faith is beyond the 
sphere of temptation or accident; their adversity, if misfortunes come, has 
consolations derived from the most exalted sources; from the invisible and 
holy world, as well as the present chequered scene of human action. 

The qualified worship of an excellent fellow-being, natural and delightful 
as it is, involves something more rational and elevated, when the object is a 
wife or a husband, than when it refers to a mere mistress or lover. In the 
first case, it associates itself with duty, and implies an esteem the more 
proper and grateful as accompanied by intimate knowledge. 

In proportion, however, as marriage is of a sacred and permanent nature, 
producing weighty obligations and liable to special and severe cares or cala- 
mities, ought it to be cautiously, and deliberately, and piously contracted. 
It is not to be viewed or anticipated as a merely halcyon career, rich as it 
often is in smiling prospects and auspicious events, and serene as it may be 
rendered in all that the human creature can control. <A childish penchant, a 
calculation of convenience, a momentary caprice, form no warant for it; 
though they be so frequently the only incentives. 

Such a bond requires matured and discriminating attachment; comprehen- 
sion of its good and evil; resignation to all the chances. But he or she who 


has the right intelligence, feeling, and opportunity, and yet avoids it, yielding 
to selfishness or cowardice, sins against the designs of Providence, and loses 
the final rewards of courageous and successful trial. 

It was a favorite remark of Lord Lyttleton, the younger, that marriage 
is a lottery, and that, of course, it is as preposterous to rejoice at a wedding, 
as it would be to exult in purchasing a ticket for the State-wheel. 

According to the same questionable authority, all epithalamiums are, 
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therefore, at least premature in their usual strain: the adventurer in the 
connubial scheme should ascertain that he has drawn a prize, before he in- 
dulges himself in self-gratulation or welcomes the greeting of his friends. 
The analogy is not, however, exact—because it is in the power of the 
bridal parties to determine their own fate, in a material degree. Life itself 
might be equally styled a lottery, looking to the diversity of its chances and 
the incertitude of its incidents; but it is, nevertheless, a positive blessing 
with well constituted minds and healthful frames. ‘So, likewise, is marriage, 
which should be undertaken as life is accepted,—with stronger expectations 
of weal than wo;—with bright visions and cheerful resolutions; but, also, 
with a spirit of philosophical or Christian submission, to whatever Providence 
may ordain in its course. ‘The Greeks made Hymen descend from Apollo, 
Urania, or Calliope. This origin, from the fountain of harmony and light 
and the two noblest of the muses, illustrates or shadows forth the true char- 
acter of the espousals over which the garlanded god waves his never-dying 
torch, and sheds his celestial influence. 

Mapame Dacier’s learning, career, and renown, are generally known, and 
certainly for ever memorable. Her editions and translations of the most 
difficult Greek and Latin authors, her critical dissertations and copious notes, 
her Latin epistles, and Greek scholia, retain no small share of authority, 
and are monuments of extraordinary scholarship and diligence. Her notes 
and many of her readings were adopted by Pope and Colman, in the transla- 
tions of Homer and ‘Terrence, and the English translators of Aristophanes 
have levied abundant contribution on her version and elucidations of the 
Greek dramatists. 

This lady married a great scholar, a man of similar tastes and pursuits, 
with whom she lived in full harmony and affection during the forty years of 
their union. It is difficult to conceive a more exalted and deligtful associa- 
tion, than one wherein the friendship and the congeniality were of the heart 
and the mind together, refined and enriched in the highest degree by the same 
culture. For many years they pursued their literary labors separately, or 
rather executed distinct tasks, with kindred success and reputation, but at 
length they united their talents, first in the translation of the Moral Reflec- 
tions of Marcus Antoninus with a biographical preface, and then of Plutarch’s 
Lives, with an ample and profound commentary. On one occasion, she 
quitted her studies to settle, at a distance, for her husband, the affairs of his 
father’s estate; and the letters which she addressed to him during this absence 
contain the most exact details of business, the tenderest sentiments of con- 
jugal affection, and remarks equally erudite and acute on the books which she 
perused in the intervals of leisure. When Louis XIV. nominated the 
husband his librarian, the monarch associated Madame Dacier with him in 
the office, annexing the right of survivorship in her favor. This compliment 
to a woman was quite unexampled. Her complete translation of the Iliad, 
on which she was engaged for fifteen or sixteen years, and her explanatory 
notes, gave rise to a controversy respecting the merits of Homer, that served 
to display in a manner equally signal her comprehensive learning, and her 
spirit, taste, and skill, when opposed to the ablest literary disputants of France. 
The contest between her and La Motte divided the republic of letters, and 
the distinguished negotiator, who terminated it by mediation, solemnnized 
the re-establishment of peace by a grand festival, Madame Dacier died 
in the sixty-ninth year of her age, of a stroke of palsy, without having suf- 
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fered any disordor or decline of her mental faculties. She bore three children, 
two of whom preceded her to the tomb. Her husband proved inconsolable 
for her loss, and soon sank under the misery of the separation. Several of 
her contemporaries bolonging to the social circle which she frequented, have 
testified that ‘cher virtue, her firmness, her benevolence and her equanimity, 
procured her still more honor and esteem than her literary pursuits and tri- 
umphs,’’ 

The husband of Mapame Rotanp was forty-five years of age when she 
accepted his hand—more than twenty years older than herself; a man of 
deep philosophical and political studies, republican enthusiasm, sententious 
speech, unprepossessing appearance, and staid carriage. He knew the value 
of his prize, and she devoted herself in every mode to the confirmation of his 
esteem and love. She shared in his literary labours, prepared his food, 
watched over his flickering health; and when he became a leading politician 
and minister of state, she served, in every respect and situation, as the most 
useful auxiliary whom he could have adopted, if the choice of the ablest and 
truest of either sex had been submitted to his judgment. 

‘‘Studious habits,’’ says she, ‘‘and a taste for letters made me participate 
in the labours of my husband, as long as he remained a private individual, 
I wrote with him as I ate with him, because one was almost as natural to me 
as the other, and because my existence being devoted to his happiness, I 
applied myself to those things which gave him the greatest pleasure. Roland 
wrote treatises on the arts; I did the same, although the subject was tedious 
to me. He was fond of erudition. I helped him to pursue his critical re- 
searches. Did he wish, by way of recreation, to compose an essay for sole 
academy, we sat down to write it in concert, or else separately, that we 
might afterwards compare our productions, choose the best, or compress them 
into one. If he had written homilies, | should have done the same. 
When he became minister, I did not interfere with his administration; but, 
if a circular letter, a set of instructions, or an important state paper were 
wanting, we talked the matter over with our usual freedom, and impressed 
with his ideas, and pregnant with my own, I took up the pen, which I had 
the most leisure to conduct. Our principles and turn of mind being the 
same, we were agreed as to the form, and my husband risked nothing in pas- 
sing through my hands. I could advance nothing, warranted by justice and 
reason, which he was not capable of realizing, or supporting by his energy 
and conduct. But my language expressed more strongly what he had done or 
promised to do. Roland without me would not have been a worse minister; 
his activity, his knowledge, his probity, were all his own: but with me he 
attracted more attention; because I infused into his writings that mixture of 
spirit and of softness, of authoritative reason and of seducing sentiment, 
which are perhaps only to be found in a woman endowed with a clear head 
and a feeling heart. I composed with delight such pieces as I deemed likely 
to be useful; and felt in so doing greater pleasure than had I been known as 
the author. I am avaricious of happiness, and with me it consists in the 
good I do.”’ : 

The importance, efforts, and perils, of both husband and wife, during the 
first year of the Revolution, are familiar to all general readers. Madame 
Roland was too conspicuous to escape proscription. The ferocious tyrants of 
1792, cast her into the horrid prison of the Abbaye, and then into that of St. 
Pelagie, whence, after an incarceration of many months, she was dragged to 
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the Conciergerie, and to the scaffold,iu 1793. She died firmly, and her excla- 
mation, as she bowed at the place of execution, before the statue of Liberty, is 
as impressive as that of Brutus in regard to Virtue. The Memoirs of herself, 
to which we have referred, and much more of the history of her times, were 
written in the prison of Sainte-Pelagie. Her husband, a proscribed fugitive, 
resolved, as soon as he heard of her death, to put an end to his own life, and 
accordingly killed himself with a sword which he contrived to procure for that 





purpose. 
The gifted and excellent Bisuop Heser, was a remarkable example of 


the beauty and force of conjugal affection. When he embarked on the 
Ganges, for Dacca, which was to be the first station on his first visitation, 
the wife and children upon whom he doted, could not accompany him; and 
their absence drew from him, from time to time, as he was carried along, 
lamentations which must reach the heart of every good husband 
and father who reads them. He felt, in all the new and interesting scenes, 
the want of some inquiring eye like his own, some greedy ear into which 
he might convey all his admiration or pity, as these emotions arose—some 
intimate and affectionate communion of ideas, sentiments, hopes and inter- 
ests, the richest blessing of life, when it is fully congenial and safe. In 
one place he exclaims—*‘I could not help feeling now, that I had nobody to 
compare my impressions with—none whose attention I might call to singu- 
lar or impressive objects—that I was, indeed, a lonely wanderer!’ Much 
as he relished the beauties of nature and cultivation, it is not to be doubted 
that the Diary speaks truth in the sentence—‘I had the delight to-day, of 
hearing from my wife, and this is worth all the fine scenery in the world!” 
One of his poetical effusions, of the same purport, is among the finest spe- 
cimens of delicate and imaginative tenderness and exquisite metre. 


“If thou wert by my side, my love,’’ c. 


We discern a vein of pious resignation to the will of God, throughout his 
journals, but no indication of fear or distrust with regard to his life. Un- 
der the worst circumstances,—in his most painful exposure to the dangers of 
the climate,—no regret, no lament, except for his separation from his wife 
and children. The solace for all is, that they may have another meeting 


where the dread of parting will never intrude.’ 


The principal part of the contents of these volumes has been 
culled from the files of the National Gazette, dating back as far as 
1810. They are the commencement of a series of Didactics, 
which Mr. Walsh has collected and contemplates publishing from 
the same source, and from a quantity of inedited manuscripts, 
several pamphlets, and a multitude of articles written for different 
reviews. We sincerely hope his health and leisure may be such 
as to permit him to complete an object so beneficial to society, 
and creditable to our literature. We hail it as an omen of great 
good, to the cause of morals and that of literature alike, that every 
period of two or three months is beginning to give us a work from 
the pens of such men as Channing, and Beecher, and Dewy, and 


Walsh. 
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VOYAGE OF MAGA. 


Our barque is upon the tide! In weighing anchor and making sail for the 
first time, it may be permitted us, without incurring a charge of egotism, to 
give a glance prospective—to state our intentions, take a view of the perils 
incident to our undertaking, exhibit our forces, and show the preparations 
generally that we have made for the voyage. 

In the first place, to express our knowledge of the difficulties that we shall 
have to encounter, and give assurance of our strength to meet them: We 
come not to our task without experience. We have been long enough 
upon the editorial tripod, to have learnt the arduous labor of building 
up the character of a literary periodical, and the constant toil and 
great exertions necessary to sustain it. ‘The plan-which we have marked 
out for the Literary Journal, and intend to pursue, differs in some re- 
spects from that of any other Magazine in this country; but more particu- 
larly will it be found to differ from most others, in that much of its contents 
will be of sectional interest. Throughout the Mississippi Valley, but in the 
north or north-east portion of it particularly, the spirit of Improvement, 
moral and physical, is at this time more active than in any other part of our 
country. Christian sects are endeavoring to impregnate the mass with the 
leaven of righteousness, reformers are awakening men to a sense of their 
intellectual capacities, and in some cases religionists are striving for physic- 
al ascendency; the schoclmaster, who has so long been abroad clothed with 
hoary prejudices, and too frequently lamentably deficient in good sense, or 
culpably ignorant of those things that he has professed to teach, is to be 
superseded by enlightened ‘Teachers,’ educated to their profession; canals, 
which have recently in a measure done away with other means of transpor- 
tation, are in turn to be abandoned for railroads; cities, which can now be 
reached only by an inland and subsequent sea-voyage, or a long and ex- 
ceedingly toilsome journey by land, are to be brought into near neighborhood; 
and a momentous measure, which has long agitated the public mind, and 
recently the councils of the nation, has now its warmest advocates among us, 
and is perhaps here to bedeclared triumphant, or to receive its death-blow.— 
Such are a few of the manifestations of that spirit, of whose activity we 
have spoken above. In the course of our progress, some if not all of these 
subjects will be among the things that shall receive consideration in our 
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pages; and we beg here to be distinctly understood, that this Magazine is 
not to be exclusively Literary, according to the common understanding of the 
word. The discussion, in an intelligent spirit cf calmness and patriotism, 
of matters of national as well as sectional interest, comes properly within 
our plan; though it shall ever be our principal business and endeavor, to 
labor in our literary vineyards, and to lay before the public the rich and 
varied fruits that they are capable of producing, and with which, indeed, 
they now abound. 

The materials are in existence in the Mississippi Valley, for a fictitious 
literature at once attractive, wholesome, and unhackneyed. There are 
many traditions of the early Spanish and French settlements within its 
boundaries, that are yet to receive the attention of the novelist and the 
poet,—and which, in their plastic hands, may be moulded to forms of great 
freshness and uncommon beauty. In the early history of the North-West, 
there is ample material and wide scope for the pen of genius. With adven- 
tures interesting and hazardous, exploits daring and astonishing, characters 
original and unique, and states of human existence novel and peculiar,— 
what may not the fertile and ingenious literateur producet—Of the various 
kinds of fiction, perhaps none is more delightful than the novelette, or tale; 
and when the scenes, personages and incidents, are in part or wholly drawn 
from a country and people new and peculiar, the charm must be greatly 
enhanced. A series of fictions of this character, will appear in the Literary 
Journal; and this department of our Magazine will be found to contain pro- 
ductions from (among others) the pens of Timothy Flint, Morgan Neville, 
J. A. M’Clung, (author of ‘Camden,’ ‘Western Adventure,’ &c.) James H. 
Perkins, John B. Dillon, and Thomas H. Shreve; and the graceful pens of 
Mrs. Julia L. Dumont, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, and Mrs. P. W. Ball, 
will likewise give interest to this department. Being decidedly opposed to 
the anonymous, in periodical publications, we may as well announce, in this 
connection, that Dr. John L. Riddell, Dr. Wm. Wood, Otway Curry, 
Wilkins Tannehill, William B. Oaks, Charles A. Jones, Charles D. Drake, 
Edward D. Mansfield, and L. F. Thomas, Esqs., the Rev. Ephraim Pea- 
body, and Professor Ingraham, (author of the ‘South-West,’) are among those 
whose intellectual fellowship the readers of the Literary Journal will from 
month to month enjoy. 

A department of this Magazine, which we hope to render interesting to 
all classes of our readers, is the ‘Monthly Review.’ This will consist not 
so much in crificisms upon new works, as in extracts,—with introductory, 
explanatory, and conjoining remarks,—from their more elegant, entertaining, 
or otherwise important parts. When, however, we criticise, either from 
inclination or a sense of duty, any of the current issues of the teeming press, 
we shall endeavor to deal justly and without prejudice—bestowing praise 
where it is merited, and indulging in as much freedom of animadversion as 
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the case may seem to demand. In the course of our experience in this par- 
ticular, it has been our bad fortune heretofore to create an occasional enemy. 
This we could wish to avoid; but if we must make a choice between milk- 
and-water with book-manufacturers, and something more pungent without 
them, by all means let us have the latter. There are at this time, at the 
heads of periodicals, enough who are content with the former, to deluge 
the whole country with the sky-blue beverage. 

In the ‘Editor’s Budget,’ considerable latitude will be taken. It will 
consist, mainly, of notes on city improvements; remarks on passing events; 
brief discussions of local matters of interest; progress, abroad and at home, 
of the arts and sciences; literary intelligence; &c. &c. Kc. 

We make no ‘flourish of drums and trumpets;’ but with this simple 
outline present the first number of the Literary Journal to the public, willing 
that it and succeding ones shall speak for us. 


Tue Beet.—In this age of experiments, might not some of our enterpris- 
ing western agriculturists and capitalists, do well to attempt the cultivation 
of the Beet, with a view to its manufacture into sugar! There are many 
reasons, that induce us to think that any such efforts would be crowned with 
success; and some, that lead us to suppose that labor and capital might be 
more profitably employed thus, than in various other species of agricul- 
ture, particularly the growing of Silk. At all events, the cultivation of the 


Beet could be got under way in much less time than is required for the growth 
of the mulberry, would be far from requiring the particular attention which 
it is necessary to bestow upon the silkworm, and would make a more imme- 
diate return than the silk production. We have no certain information to 
that effect, but suppose that, without any extraordinary study or outlay of 
money, every Beet grower might if disposed be his own manufacturer. In 
that case, he would always, during the manufacturing season, have on hand 
supplies of the Beet pumice amply sufficient for the fattening of large numbers 
of hogs and cattle, and would find a market for the entire products of his 
farm, at his own door. 

It is well known, that the cultivation of the Beet forms avery important 
part of the agriculture of France; and it is stated by the French Vice-Consul 
for Boston, in a letter to the editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser, that there 
are at this time in that country rising three hundred manufactories of Beet- 
sugar, which produce annually from eighteen to twenty millions of pounds.— 
These have nearly all sprung up since the year 1816, which was the time 


at which the French people generally first became convinced of the utility of 


the manufacture. As early as 1810,experiments were made in France upon 


the Beet as an article for the production of sugar; but nothing very satisfac- 
tory resulted till 1813, when M. Isnard, under the patronage of Napoleon, 
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planted and contracted for large quantities of the root, and erected works 
sufficiently extensive to have produced, and refined, fifteen hundred pounds 
a-day. The entrance of the Allies into France caused the total ruin of his 
establishment, before he had got it fairly under way; and it was not till 
1816, that the business again began to excite the attention of capitalists and 
the government. 

M. Isnard furnishes some data, from which it appears that, in France, 
good and properly prepared lands yield as high as fifteen tons to the acre; 
though the average of crops, there, is about seven tons to the acre. ‘The 
French farmer receives three dollars per ton for his root, and has the satis- 
faction of seeing his soil continually improving instead of wearing out. M. 
Isnard gives a statement of the receipts and expenditures of one of the sugar 
establishments, as reported to the Society for the Encouragement of Manu- 
factures in France. Five hundred tons of the root, were purchased at the 
manufactory for sixteen hundreddollars. Converting this into sugar, (inclu- 
ding an allowance of five hundred and seventy dollars for rent of buildings 
and wear and tear of machinery,) raised this sum to three thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty dollars. Proceeds of sales of sugar,—(first quality to second 
quality nearly as three to one,)—six thousand eight hundred dollars. Clear 
profit, three thousand four hundred and twenty dollars. The time consumed 
in receiving the root and converting it into sugar, was ninety-one days. 

There can be no doubt, that if works were to be erected here, they would 
be well supplied with the raw material. Not much besides an addi- 
tional quantity of land, is requisite for the production of the Beet. Once 
planted, in ground which has been ploughed deep and well pulverized, no 
other care is necessary than keeping the weeds out; and after the first few 
weeks, the Beets will take care of themselves, without at all drawing the 
attention of the farmer from his other crops. The several advantages of the 
cultivation of the Beet, over other species of agriculture, which M. Isnard 
enumerates as applicable to France, will apply equally well to this country. 
They are: 1. ‘The good state in which the field is left after gathering the 
Beets— no further manure being wanted for the succeeding crop, which crop 
experience has proved to be always more abundant and of a better quality 
when succeeding the culture of Beets, owing to the destruction of the noxious 
weeds caused by weeding the beets when young, and their being prevented 
from growing by the thick foliage of the Beet when strong. 2. The facility 
afforded the cultivator to apply to the Beet, lands which were formerly allowed 
to lie fallow. 3. The advantages that the cultivator derives from the purchase, 
from the manufacturer, of the pumice of Beet at a price not higher than Beets 
themselves, when experience has proved this pumice to be worth to him fifty 
per cent more; for in fact it is after a}l but Beet—deprived of two-thirds of 
water—and consequently is a more nourishing food for his cattle, being per- 

fectly fitted for fattening them, and producing wonders in that respect.’ 
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In our soil, and climate, the Beet grows well, and frequently attains to an 
immense size. Several varieties are already cultivated here, and others might 
be introduced, and a selection made from them,—the choice to be determined 
by experience,or chemical analysis. Ifthe Beet be such an enricher of the 
grounds, as M. Isnard says,—and he speaks from actual knowledge,—then 
would other crops, corn, wheat, and oats, for instance, be benefited by its 
introduction as a branch of every farmer’s agricultural pursuits—for either of 
the grains might be alternated with it, undoubtedly to great advantage.— 
What, then, are the points to be decided, to determine the wisdom of its 
introduction, either as an additional article of agricultural product, or tothe 
exclusion of some other! ‘They appear to us, to be but three: 1. Would the 
product, per acre, yield the farmer as muchas he now receives for his grass 
aud grains? 2. Are the sugars manufactured from the Beet, as pleasant and 
as good as those with which our markets are now supplied! 3. Could they be 
manufactured, so as to compete successfully with these? 

Upon the second and third points, we are in entire ignorance, and would 
be much obliged to any individual who should enlighten us. Of the affirma- 
tive of the first point, we have not the smallest doubt. We would therefore 
suggest to some of our enterprising agriculturists, the propriety of experi- 
menting with the Beet, if they possess the requisite knowledge of the process 
of converting it into sugar, upon a small scale. Sufficient may be learnt, in 
this way, to answer the questions propounded above; which, as we have 
said, strike us as being al] that is necessary to determine the wisdom of its 
introduction. 


Tue Bunn, anp THE Dear anp Dums.—Among the efforts of the philan- 
thropists of the present day, to benefit the human race, none appear to us to 
be more decidedly worthy of commendation, than those that are made for 
the melioration of the condition of the two unfortunate classes of the family 
of man namedabove. These efforts are purely the work of christian charity, 
and social benevolence: there is nothing sordid about them; nothing which 
whispers of ambition, or vanity, or gain; nothing of mad enthusiasm, or party 
rancor, or sectarian strife. On the contrary, they are characterized by that 
spirit of peace and quietness, and that disinterested love of doing good for 
the good it does, which marked the divine mission of the Great Philanthro- 
pist.—We want no stronger evidence of the goodness of a man’s heart, than 
to see him actively engaged in labors of this kind; and it is truly gratifying 
to reflect, that amid the moral convulsions of the day, and the social hurri- 
canes and political distractions of this country, there are actually many 
among us who thus employ a portion, and some the whole, of their time. 

There are inthe United States, a number of excellent schools for the 
education of the Blind, and the Deaf and Dumb; and the perfection to which 
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the modes of instruction practiced in these institutions, have been brought 
within a few years, surprises as much as it gratifies. There is in a late 
number of the New-York Commercial Advertiser, an account of a very inter- 
esting scene which took place a few weeks ago, at the New-York school for the 
instruction of the Deafand Dumb. It occurred on the occasion of the visit 
to that institution, of Dr. S. G. Howe, Principal of the Boston School for 
the Blind, with several of his pupils. In the early part of the visit, the Blind 
took their Testaments and read a few verses, which were interpreted by signs 
to the Deaf and Dumb, by Mr. Peet, Principal of the New-York institution. 
The Blind next gave examples of their knowledge in geography, by running 
their fingers over the lines of their maps, and answering promptly and accu- 
rately the several questionsthat were put to them. These were explained to 
the Mutes, whose wonder was great at the readiness with which, by the 
slightest touch of the raised letters, the Blind were enabled to perceive their 
conformation. Indeed, the latter are stated to have read with as much 
rapidity with their fingers, as the former could with their eyes: though this 
appears hardly possible.—JIn the course of the visit, a class of boys and girls 
from among the Mutes took their stations at their slates, and were exercised 
for a short time in answering such questions as were put tothem by signs.— 
Only one of their answers is reported in the New-York paper. The question 
was, ‘What is Sound?’; and though we have no doubt that the pupil compre- 
hended it, yet the manner in which he framed his reply isno evidence to that 
effect, and appears to us rather to indicate a knowledge of certain answers 
to a set of questions. ‘What isSound!’ The reply, as written upon the 
i slate and reported, was, ‘It is the effect upon the sense of hearing by a vibra- 
‘ tion of air.’ The answer of another pupil, to the same question, is given 
thus: ‘I have no idea of it, because it is not necessary for me to obtain an 
° accurate knowledge of it; like the blind, who would say that it is not neces- 
sary for them to know what is sight.’ An anecdote was related to the pupils 
by signs; and this was, says the paper quoted, rapidly committed to writing 
by the whole class, generally with a just appreciation, or rather perception, 
of its point. The question was put to the Mutes, ‘Which would you prefer, 
being deaf and dumb, or blind?’ Six answers are reported, which vary con- 
siderably in length and manner. This is the fairest: ‘I had much rather be 
deaf and dumb, because if I were blind Icould not see my friends, nor any 
other things which give much pleasure.’ The same question was afterwards 
put to the Blind visitors. One of them, a boy about thirteen years old, 
replied as follows: ‘I prefer blindness, because I am able to learn everything 
? useful, except painting, which is only an art, while music is reduced to a 
science. Second, because conversation is not only more agreeable, but more 
useful. One advantage certainly the Blind have, that they can read their 
This answer was communicated to the Deaf and Dumb. 






























books in the dark.’ 
A number of their rejoinders are given, which show that most of them com- 
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prehended it exactly. Others appear to have had not a very clear idea of it. 
Their exercises were closed with the performance, by the Blind, of a few 
pieces of music on the piano. 

It is matter of pleasant reflection, that we have in this State one of those 
philanthropic institutions, which promises to be extensively beneficial. The 
buildings of the Ohio Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, we learn from Colum- 
bus, are now entirely completed; and considerable progress has been made in 
the arrangement and improvement of the grounds. ‘The institution is situa- 
ted in a heathful district of country; and the means of iustruction, moral, 
intellectual and physical, are ample. ‘There were about fifty pupils in De- 
cember last; the number has since increased. So may it continue to do, till 
its wholesome influence shall be felt in the remotest quarters of the Valley. 


Lirerary Inretiicence.—B. L. Turnbull, St. Louis, proposes to pub- 
lish, by subscription, in a neat duodecimo volume of between four and five 
hundred pages, the ‘Missouri Gazetteer, a Geographical and Topographical 
Dictionary, or Emigrant’s and Traveler’s Guide.’ The work is to be edited 
by Dr. Joseph Johnson, and to contain a minute description of the counties, 
townships, cities, towns, villages, fortifications, lakes, rivers, mountains, 
prairies, &c. &c., of that state. Also: an account of the agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures, and commodities of each county; a detail of the rail- 
roads and turnpikes now in contemplation; and an accurate description of 
the various lead, copper, zink, coal, and iron mines, with which the state 
abounds.—If well prepared, the work cannot be otherwise than interesting 
and valuable. 

J. A. James and Co., Cinciunati, have just issued a second edition of 
M’Clung’s ‘Sketches of Western Adventure.’ A very large edition of this 
work was published about four years ago, the sale of which was very rapid. 
It is a volume of much interest, and is frequently referred to and cited from, 
by travelers and writers in the West. It professes to contain an accurate 
account of the most interesting incidents connected with the settlement of 
this sectioa of the Union, from the year 1755 to 1784,—and we have never 
heard its correctness called in question. 

That very successful literary debutant, the author of ‘Clinton Bradshew,’ 
has nearly completed, and will, we understand, bring out early the coming 
fall, the ‘Adventures of a Poct, Written in Rhyme.’ Report speaks highly 
of the production; it is of considerable length, and steers ‘from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.’ 

The ‘Cincinnati Mirror’ has recently undergone another change or two. 
Mr. Gallagher’s withdrawal from the editorial department, which took 
place some six or eight weeks ago, has just been followed by that of Mr. 
Shreve. The Mirror is now under the nanagement of J. Reese Fry, Esq., a 
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lively and pleasant writer.—Mr. Gallagher has since commenced a new 
Monthly Magazine, with very fair prospects of success; and in its pages, the 
numerous admirers of Mr. Shreve’s writings, will have an opportunity of still 
farther cultivating his intellectual fellowship. James H. Perkins, Esq., so 
widely known as the author of ‘Familiarity, or the Widow’s Wig,’ the 
‘Post Mortem Examination,’ the ‘Ghost of the Meal-Bin,’ and many other 
equally popular productions, is also on the published list of contributors to 
Mr. G’s. new Magazine. 












Inptan Lanps.—Now that the land mania is raging so extensively, a 
warning that some who wish to provide homesteads for their children, may 
be striking wide of the true point, in rushing hundreds of miles into the 
wilderness, where Speculation has spread its many nets, will hardly be heard; 
yet it may be well enough to mention, that there is a strong probability that 

& there will be a large quantity of land,much of it of very excellent quality, within 

I the boundaries of Indiana, thrown into the market before the expiration of the 

, present year. Of one hundred and ten sections of land, which constituted 

! the Pottawattamie Reserve, in the northern part of that state, more than one 

t half has recently been purchased by the General Government, through Colonel 

j Pepper, the Indian Agent; and it is respectfully suggested to the more 

rational of those fathers and brothers who are affected with the Chicago, and 

Galena, and Dubuque fever, whether it would not be the part of wisdom to 

| husband their resources yet a little longer.————T his is the very age of 

i quixotism; and wild-goose chases are lamentably numerous. If a partial 

stop could be put to them, the amount of suffering which at this time ap- 

a pears to be in store for a large proportion of the inhabitants of the remote 

i , . a ts , 

West, might be insome degree averted. Enterprise is one thing; heedlessly 

rushing among bands of heartless speculators, is quite another. 





















Our Fite.—Contributors will please hand in their papers at as early a 
i day in the month as they conveniently can. The first day is that fixed upon 
i fur issuing the ‘Literary Journal,’ hereafter; and it is our intention that this time 
i i shall be very seldom if ever deviated from. On file for our next number: 
Derrick Vandunk, or the Dutch Philosopher. Beds of Ancient Rivers and 
z, Lakes in the Ohio Basin; by Dr. Wood. A Poem; by Mr. Jones. An 
Essay; by Mr. Shreve. A Legend of the St. Anthony. Electricity; by 
Dr. Riddell.— Spring Verses, and Professional Quarrels, respectfully declined. 









